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‘1 T’S a good idea,” remarked Farmer Brown, ‘this borrowing os 
I of incubators. You get all your chicks in one crop, the same grad 
age, and they’re easier to handle than several small batches.” “ 
“I was just going to say it didn’t work out so well for me, “¢ 
though,” replied Jim Wells. My machine gave you a good ‘dl 
hatch, and so did your own, but they both fell down entirely trol 
on me. The eggs were ninety per cent fertile, but they stopped a 
developing after about the first week. I’ll have to ask you to y 
lend me your outfit again.” or ni 
can 

neal 

Y y y y f a 

and 

Farmer Brown knew the importance of using only Shell am 

Kerosene for incubators and brooders—as a precaution against 

fumes and smoke. His neighbor, unfortunately, did not. l'. 
it 





Shell Kerosene, costing no more than ordinary kinds, is 
refined in one top grade—clear, water-white—the only kero- 
sene you need for every use on the farm and in the home. The 
heavy, greasy elements that won’t burn cleanly are carefully 
removed in preparation. Made to meet the requirements of 
hatching and brooding, Shell Kerosene naturally works better, 
too, in lamps, cooking and heating stoves, tractors and sta- 
tionary engines. 

The story of a dirt farmer and his 
experience in raising turkeys and A 
caring for shotguns and farm ma- 


chinery. Your copy of this amusing, 
common-sense booklet mailed free. 
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Business Problems This Month and Next 


Hints on Farm Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


1. Five Hints About Right-now Money 
Problems 
LL important papers, such as deeds, wills, insur- 
A ance policies, contracts, etc., should be placed in 
a safe place where there is no chance of their 
being stolen, losf, or destroyed by fire. A safety de- 
posit box large enough to hold them may be secured 
at one’s local bank for $2 to $4 
a year. 

2. Fourteen men furnished 76 
hogs to fill a codperative car of 
fat hogs. One man, the county 
agent, sold this car and eight other 
cars at the same time. One man 
acted as salesman for 112 other 
men. He saved the time of 111 
men. 

3. Every landowning farmer ought to make a will; 
and it is always best to have a will drawn by a lawyer. 
“A judge once told me,” says Bruce Barton, “that if a 
man has a million dollars, it is not so vitally necessary 
for him to make a will. There will still be some 
money left for the widow after the courts and lawyers 
get through. But if a man has only $1,000 or $5,000, 
then he simply must have a will.” 

4. To a carlot shipment of pecans last year, one 
producer contributed six pounds and another more than 
three tons. The local price for the pecans of this 
grade was 25 cents to the producer. The nuts were 
graded and put into uniform bags and then sold for an 
average of 38 cents per pound. 

5. There are just two things that put profit in the 
produce we sell. Here they are :— 

1. High quality. 

2. Loew cost of production. 

Fortunately, both of these are largely within the con- 
trol of the producer. In the big field of wholesale pro- 
duction, he is an exceedingly small unit—he can do but 
little to control the general supply. But the quality 
of what he supplies is almost entirely determined by 
the producer himself. Single-handed he can do little 
or nothing to raise the level of market prices, but he 
can lower or hold down his production costs. High 
quality that gets the top prices adds to profit at the 
top; low production costs add to profit at the bottom— 
and profit, and profit alone, is what counts in the 
cash crop. 


II. Let’s Get the Banker’s Viewpoint 


F WE are to quit paying outrageous “time prices” 
for farm supplies and borrow from banks instead, 
it is necessary to know just what is the bank’s view- 
point as to what constitutes a desirable farm customer, 





and what mistakes banks have made in lending to 
farmers that they wish to avoid in future. 

E. C. Apperson writing of “Errors in Making Farm 
Loans” in the American Bankers’ Association Journal 
for March, says :— 

“We learn by trial and error. In considering and 
— farm loans there are five common errors :— 

By failure to impress upon the borrower the need and 
necessity of arranging his farm business upon a budget basis. 

‘2. In granting too liberal loans on a long-time basis. 

“3. By permitting the renewal of such loans and increasing 
the amount of the principal by the addition of the interest, 
taxes, and even current living expenses. 

“4. By our failure to encourage or assist the farmer in 
diversifying his farming so that he will have a definite 
proportion of his income available quarterly or semi-annually 
to meet his requirements. 

“5. In attempting to carry in our current bills receivable 
loans to farmers for the purchase of land or equipment, pay- 
ment of which we cannot expect from the proceeds of their 
crops within a reasonable period of time. Non-liquidating farm 


loans should be made from our savings department and ade- 
quately secured. 


“6. Another fault bankers are subject to is the failure to 
require compensating balances in connection with loans grant- 
ed to either the landowner or tenant.’ 

Mr. Apperson concludes by saying: “It is the duty 
of bankers to discourage the granting of excess loans 
and to encourage diversification of farming, the budget- 
ing of farm accounts and payment of all fixed charges 
against farming, to the end that the farmer’s indebted- 
ness may be reduced rather than increased.” 


The importance of budgeting, which Mr. Apperson 
mentions first of all, is discussed on page 5 this week. 
Unquestionably, farmers must give ten times as much 
attention to budget-making hereafter as they have been 
doing in the past. 

As for Mr. Apperson’s second suggestion, getting a 
large loan on a long-time basis often leads to extrav- 
agant or hasty expenditure of a great part of this sud- 
den accession of money. Then, too, if the bank does 
not call for the regular payment of interest, taxes, and 
current living expenses, the farmer merely sinks deeper 
into debt until he loses his real estate. 

The importance of diversification is of course self- 
evident and Mr. Apperson is merely expressing the 
common attitude of bankers when he says that every 
borrower is expected to keep a reasonably large de- 
posit in the bank. This deposit may be rather large 
in fall and winter and reduced to little or nothing in 
summer. Many banks think that ‘a borrower should 
keep a deposit averaging for the different months, 
about 20 per cent of the loan. For example, if a de- 
posit equals 40 per cent of the loan for three months 
of the year, 20 per cent for three months, and 10 per 
cent for six months, it would still average 20 per cent 
for the entire year. And it is certainly much cheaper 
to borrow at the local rate of interest and keep a de- 
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posit equaling 20 per cent of the loan, than it is to 
pay time prices. Furthermore, there is much more in- 
centive to thrift and economy when one pays cash than 
when one simply says, “Charge it” to the merchant. 


IV. A Financial Statement for the Bank 


N THIS connection, we call attention to the matter 
ie providing financial statements promptly when 

requested to do so by the banker. On this point a 
group of bankers in Illinois recently purchased a page 
advertisement in the Prairie Farmer to send the fol- 
lowing message to their farm customers :— 


“When your banker asks you for a financial 
statement in connection with a loan, give it to him 
willingly. He is only living up to requirements 
and regulations and protecting the best interests of 
his depositors and his bank. 


“Twice a year bank examiners walk into each 
bank and carefully go over its assets and liabilities. 
These men go over every loan and scrutinize thor- 
oughly the security upon which the loan was made. 


“Now, when the bank official shows the state- 
ment given him by the borrower, and which he 
has confirmed, the examiner has little trouble in 
analyzing it. 

“The practice of requiring a statement from a 
borrower, or prospective borrower, has grown in 
the past few years to such an extent that practi- 
cally every bank requires one before a loan is 
made. This is helped along by the fact that the 
bank examiners now insist on such statements from 
applicants for credit. 

“While this statement safeguards the bank in 
employ ing the funds for which it is responsible to 
its depositors, it is equally helpful to the borrower. 
Every farmer as well as every business man should 
be able to set down his assets and liabilities—what 
he owns, what he owes, and what he is worth. 
This is something he ought to know and wants 
to know. 

“Statement forms are furnished by the bank, 
kept .strictly confidential by the bank and used 
only in consideration of proposed loans or loans 
previously made and unpaid. Give your banker 
codéperation.” 


What these Illinois bankers said in this case is just 
as applicable to farmers in our Southern States also. 
Providing such an annual financial statement is also a 
valuable thing for the farmer himself. Just as every- 
body ought to have a physical examination once a year 
to see whether he is holding his own physically, and to 
detect at the very beginning any signs of disease or 
weakness, so every man ought to have once a year a 
full inventory and check-up of his financial condition 
to determine which way he is going and how fast. 
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Highest Quality Stuff Brings Good Prices 


proverb. And it is true. No matter what it is 

we are considering, whether folks or pigs, bulls 
or artists, cabbages or kings, the very highest quality 
is going to command extraordinary returns. It’s the 
man who can produce something just a little better— 
he is the man of whom it has been said that the world 
will make a beaten path to his door though he live in 
a wilderness. 

Regardless of whether we are raising cotton, corn, 
tobacco, rice, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, fruit, or 
vegetables we need to remember this :— 

Every one point above the average in quality gives 
two points in profit. 

If Southern farmers could once achieve a_reputation 
for beating everybody else in the quality of whatever 
products they raise, nothing could keep our section 
from becoming rich. “Dixie would sit on top of the 
world,” as R. E. Lambert says. 

Let’s consider a few specific examples. The extent 
to which quality in produce commands top prices, stim- 
ulates demand, and overcomes the handicap of flooded 
markets—all this appears in a striking way in the 
weekly market reviews of the New York Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. A special director, Dr. 
Arthur E. Albrecht, has charge of the New York City 
office. Here he can take a daily survey of what is 
perhaps the world’s largest market for farm products. 
His reports are issued every Saturday as the Consum- 
ers’ Weekly Review of the New York City produce 
market. 

A glance at these reports for a few successive weeks 
will impress anyone with two things :— 

1. The acute sensitiveness of prices to supply and 
demand. 

2. The persistent power of quality to command top 
prices and take care of itself under all sorts of price 
upheavals. 

The magnitude of the operations covered by Dr. 
Albrecht’s weekly market reviews may be partially in- 
dicated by the statement that in the month of Febru- 
ary (the latest for which we have complete reports), 
the receipts in New York City of fruits and vegeta- 
bles were— 


OT prover is always room at the top,” says an old 





ERD. «ccd neceawssgonvecnsisdagedcesuns 12,500 cars 
—by motor trucks (approximately) .............e000 750 cars 
rae. cade iiecehs «abd adevcwen siren cadtiaeedann 13,250 cars 


These 13,250 February cars of fruits and vegetables 
were drawn from twenty-nine states of our own coun- 
try and fourteen countries of the Western and Eastern 
hemispheres. 


In fruits— 
—oranges took the lead with ............0.: abedeseuee 1,280 cars 
Oe E.R rrr rere 1,010 cars 
—grapefruit was third with ......ccccccccccccscccccces 596 cars 


In vegetables— 
—Irish potatoes stood first. with..........cccccececuss 1,829 cars 
—onions were second with 942 cars 
—lettuce came third with 727 cars 
Just think of little old New York as Father Knick- 
erbocker sitting at a table, with napkin tucked in his 
collar and a tummy like a horse, eating 26 cars of let- 
tuce, 65 cars of potatoes, and 34 cars of onions every 
day! “My word!” as Jeff would say to Mutt, what a 
friend of the farmer he must be! 
Now let’s glance over two or three of Dr. Albrecht’s 
market reviews :— 


The first thing we light on is caulifower. “In more 
liberal supply last week,” the review says, and then (as 
we would naturally expect), “prices tended downward” 
—but listen now, “except on large fancy heads.” Here 
is high quality, you see, successfully resisting the 
downward trend in prices. 

Broccoli, “particularly stock of fancy quality, was 
generally scarce during the week” and so shortage of 
supply got in its work, and “at the close prices were 
higher.” 

There were “liberal supplies of spinach, but large 
volume of supply shows ordinary to poor quality.” 
That was too bad, but listen: “Fancy stock was eagerly 
sought.” The folks, as always, wanted quality. 

Now let’s run over some rapid-fire items :— 

“Price trend on fancy string beans was higher’— 
quality counts. , 

“Bunched beets scarce, prices advanced”—demand 
ahead of supply. 

“Increased supplies of carrots, decline in price’— 
supply ahead of demand. 


“Supplies Southern new crop cabbage relatively light, 
prices steadily advanced’—demand again ahead of 
supply. 

“Heavy arrivals of lettuce, steady decline in price.” 
But watch quality save the day: “Higher prices were 
obtained for Big Boston, particularly when fancy.” 

Quality that the buyer wants counts in eggs as well 
as other things: “Extra fancy white eggs 41 cents a 
dozen,” we read, while other eggs “sold as low as 35 
cents wholesale.” 

And price, of course, varies with quality: “Asparagus 
varied greatly in pack and quality and sold as high as 
$33 per dozen bunches and as low as $7.” Do you 
reckon it cost very much more to grow the $35 aspara- 
gus than it did to grow the $7 kind? 


Once again quality gets the high money: “Green 
peppers were higher, but only on the real fancy.” And 
the next week: “Attractive quality green peppers met 
a prompt sale and the price trend was upward.” 

Quality keeps on scoring: “High prices prevailed on 
attractive quality fresh vegetables.” “Scarcity of real 
fancy string beans, prices advanced sharply.” “Higher 
prices were obtained on real fancy cauliflower, but little 
change was noted on inferior.” “Fancy string beans 
and lima beans continued rather high in price.” “Con- 
sumers are reminded to purchase eggs only on the 
New York State Retail Grades. These grades are 
Grade Fancy, Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C.” 


And so the story of the market conquests of quality 
products continues week after week through these 
weekly reviews of the world’s greatest produce market. 
Let us keep in mind that excellence, supreme excel- 
lence, is the thing that counts most when prices are 
reached on what we have to sell. It doesn’t matter 
whether we are selling corn or carrots, cotton or cows, 
tobacco or tomatoes, peanuts or pigs—the law of qual- 
ity holds good straight through. 

Quality wins when competition is keen. Quality peps 
up sales when inferior stuff has dulled the edge of 
demand. Quality commands top prices always. And 
quality gets the repeat orders. 


CAN’T YOU USE A TWO-HORSE CULTI- 
VATOR? 
"Tis me are many farmers who think their land 


is not level enough or that it is too rough for 


using two-horse cultivators. J. B. Wilson, agri- 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Cotton 


Production and Cotton Prices 


ERE is a little chart full of lessons for 
all cotton farmers at planting time:— 
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\ This chart begins with a 16.2 cent price on Decem- 
ber 1, 1921, when deflation was almost at its worst. 
Next the chart shows how, under moderate produc- 
tion, prices reached 31 cents December 1, 1923. But 
then see how production shot up three years in suc- 
cession—and December 1 prices dropped to 22.6 cents 
in 1924, 18.2 cents in 1925, and 10.9 cents in 1926, In 
1927, however, production dropped and prices almost 
doubled, while again in 1928 and 1929 the old story was 
repeated—increased production and decreased prices. 
| While farmers are learning this week about pros- 
pective acreage increases or decreases in all other 
crops (see page 7), a foolish Congress forbids pub- 
lishing such information about cotton. Hence every 
cotton farmer must plant in the dark. But he can at 
least protect himself by growing enough food and feed 
for his family and stock and so be relatively safe 
regardless of cotton prices. 














cultural engineer of the Alabama Extension Service, 
has a good rule about such land. It is: “Land that js 
too rough for using a two-horse cultivator should be 
in either pasture or timber.” 


By this, Mr. Wilson means—and he is right—that 
the farmer who is trying to cultivate such land cannot 
produce enough to make farming profitable. Of course, 
he will have a small income but it will be too small to 
produce a satisfactory living for a farm family. Let 
it produce either timber or pasture and let the farmer 
raise row crops on land where machinery can be used. 


“ANOTHER RAID ON THE FARMER'S 
POCKETBOOK” 


URING his presidential campaign, Mr. Hoover 

told the farmers that if he was elected Presi- 

dent, his first official act of any consequence 
would be to call Congress together to frame a tariff 
for farmers. That in itself should have been a pretty 
good excuse for farmers voting against Mr.- Hoover, 
because anyone who will be honest with himself knows 
that there never has been a tariff framed that did not 
take away from farmers as a whole $2 for every $1 
it put in their pockets. But somehow farm people 
seemed to believe that Mr. Hoover’s tariff would be 
of a different ‘breed than other tariffs, so many of them 
voted for him, and he became President. 


For many months now Congress has been tinkering 
with the tariff. First the House passed a tariff bill 
that is a national disgrace. Although Mr. Hoover's 
purpose in revising the tariff was to boost the rates on 
agricultural products and a few industrial groups that 
were in serious trouble, the House seized the oppor- 
tunity to increase rates all along the line. As a result, 
when the House completed its job, the average ad- 
valorem protection had been increased from 34.61 per 
cent in the present bill to 43.15 per cent. 


The Senate then set to work, and for a time a coali- 
tion of Democrats and Independent Republicans prom- 
ised to force through a program of revision calling for 
an increase in agricultural rates, and either a reduction 
or no increase in industrial rates. But it was not long 
before certain Senators were weaned away from the 
farmer’s cause by promise of votes for tariff increases 
on products of their own states. By the time the Sen- 
ators had completed their trades, the farmer’s pocket- 
book had been picked, and the net result of the Senate 
bill is an increase from the present average protection 
of 34.61 per cent to 38.99 per cent. The Senate bill 
lowered rates on four schedules and increased them on 
the remaining ten. 

The following table shows the average per cent of 
protection in each schedule, comparing the Democratic 
tariff of 1913, the present tariff, the Senate bill, and 
the House bill :— 





Schedule 1913 Present Senate House 
oe eer 16.09 28.92 30.95 31.82 
Glassware, etc. 31.67 45.52 53.09 54.87 
Metal .. 14.32 33.71 32835 36.34 
Wood .. 6.70 15.84 15.65 25.34 
Sugar .. 39.23 67.85 77.17 92.36 
Tobacco 60.66 63.09 63.09 66.93 
IEID  oiccan sbesexbanve 9.84 22.37 35.99 33.35 
DEE Shokeeuavestecesetenee 25.54 36.48 47.44 74.4 
PN ire Dans ewes nsees 30.53 40.27 40.59 43.19 
Flax, hemp, jute .......... 10.06 18.16 18.95 19.03 
SUE 5 21s tacaasevssees nant 20.86 49.54 57.38 58.09 
SEO trme deel ceceakst ancien 46.36 56.56 58.03 60.17 
(TN Sag rai Sy Sie eit ae cay 34.39 52.68 49.14 53.43 
Paper and books .......... 21.67 24.51 25.91 26.14 
UNA, oh cigs Schncsaa dente 16.25 20.99 19.99 28.57 


By the time the Senate and House conferees reach ant 
agreement, the bill that is presented to the President 
will probably provide an average protection of about 
41 per cent, as compared with the 34.61 per cent im 
the present law. 


The net result of the bill agreed upon by Congress 
will be that a comparatively small number of farmers 
will be benefited by increased rates on their products. 
The vast majority of farmers, especially cotton farm- 
ers, will receive no benefit whatsoever in the way of 
increased prices of their products, but must pay higher 
prices for chemicals, metals, woods, sugar, tobacco, 
those few agricultural products which are influence 
by the tariff, cotton goods, silk, rayon, etc. 


If President Hoover has any real sympathy for 
farm people, he will veto this bill. By no stretch of 
the imagination can it be considered of help to farmers 
as*a whole. However, we have no idea that he will 
come to the farmer’s rescue in this fashion. No 
President, according to a newspaper report, has evéet 


vetoed a tariff bill, and Mr. Hoover cannot be ¢%- | 


pected to antagonize the leaders of his party. He 
pretty certain to sign the bill, and just as certain aS 


does, the farmer’s pocketbook is in for another 
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How Can We Improve Farm Buying and Selling? 


Here Are Some A B C’s of Sound Business Worth Learning by Heart 


By 








ways in which Southern farmers can improve 
their policies of buying.and selling.” 

So a reader asks, and in reply I am reiterating some 
essentials we need to consider this year and all other 
years. 

In the matter of buying, the 
Southern farmer suffers perhaps 
principally from two things—(1) 
a failure to budget his income, 
and (2) a failure to discriminate 
between productive and consump- 
tive purchases. 

Nations, states, counties, cor- 
porations, big businesses, and 
little businesses have all learned 
in recent years the absolute 
necessity of budgeting their prospective receipts and 
prospective expenses. But to the farmer “budget” is 
still an unfamiliar term. The more progressive, of 
course, when they get their crop money in the fall, sit 
down and figure out the big items for which they must 
pay before another crop-selling season, such as:— ~ 


"Presse in summarise some of the outstanding 





CLARENCE POE 


Clothing Implements 
Groceries Taxes 
Fertilizers Insurance 
Feeds Repairs 


Two Needed Improvements in Buying 


LL too many farmers, however, fail to look 
ahead. If there is something that appeals to 
them at the time they have the money in their 

pockets, they forget to figure out how far this money 
is already “mortgaged,” as it were, for the payment of 
absolute necessities that must be bought later. 

Poor Richard, generations ago, wanted a _ whistle 
and of course he enjoyed it, but he paid too dearly 
for it, because the expenditure deprived him of the 
ability to buy other things he needed more than whis- 
tles. So it is that a common business mistake in the 
rural South is a failure to think. ahead and establish 
a sense of relative values. Persuasive agents crowd 
around the cotton markets and tobacco markets and 
too often the farmer for the moment seems to share 
the feeling of the Frenchman who said, “Give me the 
luxuries of life and I will dispense with the necessi- 
ties.” But alas! the necessities, thus lightly dismissed 
for the moment, later present themselves with all the 
promptness and inevitableness of death and taxes. And 
then the farmer’s failure to budget his income brings 
the same results it brought to many a company and 
corporation in a less businesslike era now behind us. 


In what has just been said about the importance of 
developing a sense of relative values, the second great 
weakness in the farmer’s buying program has already 
been suggested—he does not distinguish adequately 
between productive and consumptive purchases. By 
“productive purchases” is meant one which produces 
something with which to pay off the debt—as, for ex- 
ample, suitable seeds, fertilizers, implements, machin- 
ery, horsepower, etc. By a “consumptive purchase” 
is meant buying something which is consumed and 
hence does not live on, produce on, and so extinguish 
the debt. There is a modern story about a Negro who 
bought automobiles, tires, gasoline, a pianola, etc., until 
he finally summed up his troubles in the phrase: “Hit 
all don’t bring me in nothin’! That is one great 
trouble with so much of our farm expenditure—“hit 
don’t bring in nothin’.”. The Progressive Farmer 
Wishes to see the farmer and his family have the com- 
forts of life and some luxuries, but the best way to 
get them is to first buy the things that will put the 
farmer on a profit-making basis. 

As our agricultural colleges and other agencies de- 
velop their service to the farmer in the field of busi- 
ness, we expect to see constantly increasing emphasis 
on these two necessities :— 

1. A careful budgeting of farm income and farm 
outgo. 

2. A constant effort to discriminate between produc- 
ttve and consumptive purchases. 


Grading, Packing, and Processing Farm 
Products 


Ns in connection with the matter of the 
profitable selling of farm crops, we may note 
; that one of the.chief reasons why the South 
m™mports so many products that might be grown from 
its own soils is that farmers have not been taught the 
Methods of standardized grading, packing, and process- 


’ CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ing required by commercial houses. We cannot expect 
to sell hay unless it is properly baled; corn unless it 
is in the size bag the trade requires; cane syrup unless 
it is in uniform sized containers and of uniformly ac- 
ceptable quality; nor a shipment of sweet potatoes un- 
less they are of one variety and grade. I was recently 
in a mountain county in which apples can be grown 
probably unsurpassed in flavor and excellence anywhere 
in the United States, and yet on the streets of the 
county seat, apples from Oregon—not one-fourth so 
well flavored as the native fruit—were being regularly 
sold to local customers. Said Leonard Tufts of Pine- 
hurst recently :— 


“The best eating apples that we can get are 
raised in the mountains of North Carolina and 
Virginia. The quality, however, is so uneven and 
so unsatisfactory due to poor grading that we 
don’t even attempt to get any now, but buy Oregon 
apples.” 


In the same statement Mr. Tufts added that Southern 
poultry are so poorly graded that he has to bring 
roasters all the way from New York and Boston. 


In processing products a conspicuous example of 
neglect is found in the barbarous method of ginning 
cotton. Recently on a report from ten bales of cotton 
from the codperative marketing association, of which 
the writer is a member, the lint of four bales was re- 
ported so badly gin cut (due to carelessness or poor 
equipment at the gin) as to cause a loss of $10 to $15 
a bale. 


Advantages of Codperative Marketing 


HAT farmers should establish and support codp- 
erative associations for selling all important farm 
products is self-evident from any consideration of 
the fundamental factors involved. With absolute fair- 
ness, it seems to me, this parallel presents the contrast 
between individual selling and codperative marketing :— 
BY CO-OPERATIVE MAR- WITHOUT CO-OPERATIVE 
KETING WE— MARKETING, WE— 
(1) Intelligently, (1) Unintelligently, 
(2) Collectively, (2) Individually, 
(3) Powerfully, (3) Helplessly, . 


(4) Merchandise Farm Prod- (4) Dump Farm Products, 
ucts, 


(5) In Large Quantities, 
(6) With Proper Grading, 
(7) With Scientific Financing, 


(5) In Piddling Quantities, 

(6) Without Proper Grading, 

(7) Without Adequate Finan- 
cing, 

(8) The Individual Farmer 
Being Wholly Untrained 
as a Salesman, 


(8) Selling Through Thor- 
oughly Trained and Ca- 
pable Selling Agents, 

(9) In a System Controlled (9) In a System Controlled by 
by and for the Farmers, and for the Speculators, 


(10) All of Its Profits Going (10) All of Its Profits Going 
Back to the Farmers. to the Buyers and Spec- 
ulators. 

The advantages of codperative marketing have been 
so often emphasized in recent years that it is hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon the subject beyond this sum- 
mary of essentials. Now that the national government 
through the Federal Farm Board is throwing its co- 
lossal influence behind the codperative movement, it is 
to be hoped that codperative marketing associations 
will be better supported, better financed, and better 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST ‘ 


ROM Red River County, Texas, comes this 
list of country things that have an especia! 
appeal for one farmer’s wife:— 

I love the first jonquils that open their brave, ‘yel- 
low blossoms in a chilly world. ey are so cheery 
I call them “condensed sunshine.” 

I love the cottonwood trees. There is no sweeter 
music in the world than the song of the wind in the 
cottonwoods unless it’s the murmur of the pines. 

I love to hear “Aunt Mollie” sing “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.” 

I love mockingbirds. I like to imagine that God 
put a little of all his good material in the first mock- 
ingbirds. 

I love to hear my father play “Dixie” on his violin. 

I love to see my pudgy, three-year-old daughter, 


in her play suit, run down the path to meet her 
father. 
I love the evening star in a twilight sky. I will 


gaze at it a few minutes as I return from my last 
trip to the poultry house. 


‘. x cove to watch a mother quail and her newly-hatched 
rood. 
MRS. IRENE TERRY. 
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managed than ever before. There should be a rapid 
climb upward from the present low 10 per cent of the 
South’s cotton crop sold coéperatively, and the present 
efforts to educate tobacéo growers regarding wise 
methods of codperative marketing should lead to pow- 
erful and well managed organizations for that crop 
within the next two or three years. 

Not only does codperative marketing offer all the 
other advantages that have been enumerated, but only 
through codperative marketing can farmers secure 
proper recognition of superior grades of farm products. 
It is a common custom on Southern cotton markets 
for buyers to take everything “hog round” on a mid- 
dling basis in the early part of the season when cotton 
grades average well above middling and when the 
farmer is entitled to premiums accordingly, but to 
grade strictly in the latter part of the season when lint 
averages below middling. In other words, the tendency 
is to withhold premiums but exact penalties. 

Even more serious is the general failure to reward 
the cotton farmer for extra length of lint or “staple.” 
Carl Williams, the representative of cotton interests 
on the Federal Farm Board, has recently pointed out 
that the United States. is producing cotton in this 


manner :-— 
Under % inch staple ............ Vastly too much 
Re eer Entirely too much 
eS gt are Not nearly enough 


RAINE . CURES iccnaa <tsacgsedieul About enough 


Yet because cotton buyers refuse to give farmers 
the benefit of better prices for better staples, farmers 
continue to grow the short staple varieties, and Ameri- 
can cotton continues to lose prestige in the markets of 
the world. On the other hand, it is doubtless the chief 
distinction of cotton codperatives that the progressive 
farmer can be assured that he can ship them cotton of 
either superior grade or superior staple and receive a 
corresponding increase in price. 


Jomething to Read 


Farm Books Sam Guard Likes 


E ASKED Samuel R. Guard, editor of the 
Breeder's Gazette, to give us a list of his 
favorite farm books, and he has responded 
with one of the finest lists we have ever seen. No 
farmer or farm boy will make any mistake in buying 
or borrowing any book of this delightful group; in 
fact anyone will do well to keep looking for each vol- 
ume until he has read all of them. Says Mr. Guard :— 





“Alfalfa in America, by Joseph E. Wing, is one 
of the most instructive and at the same time per- 
sonable books I ever read. 

“Shorthorn Cattle, by Alvin H. Sanders, im- 
pressed me profoundly and led me into a study of 
animal husbandry in its broader phases. 

- “Summit of the Years, by John Burroughs, is 
one of the greatest books in print. 

“On Board the Good Ship Earth, by Herbert 
Quick, is to agricultural economics what his Van- 
demark’s Folly is to farm sociology. 

“When I’m blue I turn to Wind and Weather, 
by Liberty Hyde Bailey; when too exuberant I 
try the Book of Job. 

“Were I to choose the greatest agricultural book 
I ever read it would be The Life of the Bee, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck.” 


AThought forthe \jeek 


N THE childhood of the race, men thought they could 
build a tower to reach the sky and imagined God 
worried lest they should successfully invade His habi- 

tation. But now consider the vast immensity through 
which our imagination wings its way, where the light 
that falls upon our eyes tonight, even from the nearest 
stars in the Milky Way, left them when Abraham was 
feeding flocks on Syrian hills. . . . Long centuries ago 
upon the walls of Zion a Psalmist on a clear night, 
when with unaided eye he might have seen 2,500 stars, 
praised God for the glory of the firmament. A few 
months ago, I walked those same walls of Zion, when 
the sun went down in the Mediterranean and the mioon 
came up over Moab, and there, where the Psalms first 
had their birth, I meditated on this new universe, vast, 
majestic, evolving, infinite, infinitesimal, and, for all 
the suffering here which we cannot understand and all 
the mysteries too deep for our minds to plumb, the old 
words took flame with fresh meaning :— 

The heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament showeth His handiwork, 
—Harry Emerson frosdick. 
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Speaking of Horses; Now What Is an Indian? 


ERE’S a list of horse and mule 

market terms and rules that should 
interest young and old alike. Adult farm- 
ers will find it an opportunity to refresh 
their minds on terms in common use and 
to clear their minds about other terms 
which may long have had doubtful mean-, 
ings. Students in vocational agriculture 
and 4-H club members will find the terms 
excellent material for class work or a 
discussion at the regular club meeting. 
The information is taken from Bulletin 
122 of the Illinois Experiment Station. 


A Bull.—A horse so windy that he cannot 
‘stand much exertion without choking. 

A Few Hairs Off.—A skin blemish not haired 
over; usually a wire mark which may be 
either large or small. 

A Hole In.—Used in speaking of an animal 
that is believed to be defective in some man- 
ner but at present it is not apparent. 


An Indian.—A wild or vicious horse diffi- 
cult to handle in or out of the stall. 


At the Halter.—Sold just as he stands with- 
out any recommendations. He may be lame, 
vicious, balky, kicker, or anything else, The 
purchaser takes all the risk. The title only 
is guaranteed. 

Beefy Hocks.—Thick, meaty hocks, lacking 
in quality. 

Bench-legged.—See_ knock-kneed. 

Blue-eye.—An unsound eye with blue ap- 
pearance. The sight may or may not be 
entirely gone. 

Bobber or Jig Back.—A horse or mule that 
wobbles in hindquarters when it moves, due 
to an unsound or weak back in the region of 
the loin. 

Boggy in Hocks.—Bog spavins. 

Bow-legged.—Too wide apart at the knees, 
the opposite of knock-kneed. 

Bowed Tendon.—An enlarged tendon back 
of the canon, due to an injury. 

Broken Knees.—Knees which have had the 
skin broken from a fall or a bruise and much 
enlarged. 

Buck-kneed.—Knees 
standing. 

Bull Pen.—An auction ring at any market 
where horses are sold. 

Bush.—To deduct a part of a stated sale 
price on account of blemish, or unsoundness 
not mentioned or not apparent at time of 
sale, or for other reasons. 

Calf-kneed.—_Knees bent too far back—the 
opposite of buck-kneed. 

Capped Hock.—The point of the hock back 
of the web enlarged. Caused by a bruise of 
the bursa. 

Car Bruise.—Bruised in car in shipping. If 
freshly done swelling and inflammation will 
be present. 

Cartilage.—Prominent 
incipient side bone. 

Chancy.—Purchased at a moderate price be- 
cause of an uncertainty, with prospects for 
developing into something good. 

Cock Ankle.—Standing bent forward on the 
fetlocks—more often on the hind ones. 

Coon Footed.—Long and very low pasterns. 


bent forward when 


lateral cartilage or 


Coupling.—The space or connection between 
the dorsal vertebrae and the pelvis on top of 
the back. An animal that has a long coupling 
is too long in the lumbar vertebrae. This is 
best measured by the distance of last rib 
from hip. 


How Many Other of These Horse and 
Mule Terms Do You Know? 


Cow-hocked.—Standing with hocks together 
and hind toes out. 
Crampy—In hindlegs—raising either one or 


both legs up with a jerk. More apparent 
when the animal has been standing and is 
cool, 


Cribber.—An animal having the vice of bit- 
ing or getting the teeth against something 
and “sucking wind.” 

Cross-firing.—Hitting one of the forefeet 
with the opposite hindfoot when traveling. 


Curb.—An injury or sprain of the ligament 
at the back of the hock which usually causes 
an enlargement. 

Curby Hock.—The back of the hock is 
rounding when viewed from the side. 


Cushion.—An enlarged bursa occurring just 
below the hock near the forward edge on the 
outside of the canon. A Michigan pad. 

Cutting.—Interfering. 

Docked.—Having the end of the tail cut off. 


Docked and Set.—By an operation the end 
of the tail is cut off and the stump is set up. 


Dummy.—A horse whose brain is affected, 
the cause usually being overfeeding and lack 
of exercise. The symptoms are listlessness 
and hesitancy in moving; a vacant stare 
in the eyes and a proneness to cock the ears 
and look sideways and upward; also, the hold- 
ing of hay and feed in the mouth without any 
attempt at mastication. 

Ewe Neck.—A deficiency of muscling caus- 
ing a depression at the top of the neck just 
in front of the withers. 

Falls Out of Bed.—Pulls 
rope. 

Feather in Eye.—A mark across the eyeball 
not touching the pupil, often caused by an 
injury. It may or may not impair the sight. 

Filled-in Hocks.—May mean either bog 
spavins or thoroughpins, though most gen- 
erally the former. 

Fistula.—Fistulous withers. An abscess oc- 
curring in the region of the withers. 

Forging.—Striking the front shoes with the 
toe of the hind ones. 

Founder.—Inflammation of the feet causing 
lameness. Technically known as laminitis. 

Glass-eye.—See wall-eye. 

Goose Rump.—A short, steep croup and 
narrow at point of the buttock. 

Gristle.—An incipient side bone. 

Halter Puller.—Pulls back on halter rope. 


back on halter 


Hand.—Four inches. Horses are measured 
at the highest point*on the withers in terms 
of hands. 14-2 would mean 14 hands and 2 
inches, or 58 inches. 

Heavey.—Having the heaves. 

Hipped.—Having the point of one hip broken 
over so that it appears lower than when 
normal. It does not materially impair useful- 
ness. 

Hitching.—Having a shorter stride in one 
hindleg than the other. 

Hog Back.—A roached back, 
from sway back. 

Hollow Back.—A sway back. 

Interfering.—Striking the fetlock or canon 
with the opposite foot as it passes, either in 
front or behind. 

In the Back.—When the head is elevated and 
the animal is compelled to move backward 
he raises his tail and shows a quivering of 


the opposite 


the flanks, soreness of the loin, and an in- 
clination to drag his feet. 

Jack.—A bone spavin. 

Jobber.—An unguidable horse, often 

Knee-banger.—One that interferes—hitting 
his knees. 

Knee-sprung.—Over on the knees caused by 
relaxation of the extensor muscles—sometimes 
spoken of as buck-knees. 

Knock-kneed.—The front 
the knees with feet wide apart. 
called bench-legged. 

Legs Go.—Everything that is on the ani- 
mal’s legs goes with him; nothing is guaran- 
teed except that he must not be lame or 
crampy. He must, however, be serviceably 
sound in every other respect. 

Light In the Timber.—Light bones, especi- 
ally in the canons. 

Little Green.—Not thoroughly broken. Of- 
ten means an animal that will not pull. 

Lugger.—One that pulls or lugs on the bit. 


“green.” 


legs bent in at 
Sometimes 


Lunker.—An exceptionally big, heavy-boned 
horse. 

Makes a Little Noise.—A very little windy. 

Michigan Pad.—A puff or cushion that oc- 
curs just below the hock on the outside of 
the hind canon near the forward edge. The 
same as outside cushion. 

Moon Blindness.—Periodic ophthalmia. 

Nicked.—An operation severing the cords on 
one side of the tail to straighten it. 

Nigger-heeled. — Front turned 
heels in. 

Old Skin or Skate.—A worn-out animal, 

Outside Cushion.—The same as cushion or 
Michigan pad. 

Over-reach.—Reaching farther forward with 
the hind foot in traveling than where the 
front ones were picked up. 

Paddle.—Winging out with the front feet. 


Parrot Mouth.—The upper 
longer than the lower jaw. 


Periodic Ophthalmia.—Inflammatory affec- 
tion of the interior of the eye. It usually 
disappears in a week or ten days and returns 
again in a few weeks. The cycles are often 
completed in about a month and because of 
this fact many people believe the trouble is in 
some way related to the moon changes, hence 
the name “moon blindness.” 

Pig-eye.—A small eye set too much in the 
head and with thick eyelids. It accompan- 
ies, in general, animals. with a lymphatic 
temperament and with imperfect vision. 

Pigeon-toed.—Front toes turned in—the op- 
posite of nigger-heeled. 

Pink-eye.—A disease causing the white scum 
to form over the eye often causing blindness. 

Poll Evil.—A fistulous condition or abscess 
on or near the poll. 

Pones.—Lumps of fat on a mule’s body. 

Posting.—Rising and falling in the saddles 
with each alternative step when the horse is 
trotting. 

Puffs.—Wind galls, bog spavins, 
oughpins. 

Quarter Crack.—A vertical crack on the side 
of the hoof often running to coronet. 
Quittor.—A fistulous opening upon the heel 
or coronary band of the foot. 

Rat-tail—A tail with but little hair. 

Rejects.—Animals not filling the guarantee 


toes out, 


submaxillary 


or thor- 
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and consequently turned back on the hands 
of the seller. 

Rickety.—The same as bobber or jig back, 

Ringbone.—A bony growth on the upper or 
lower pastern bones and most always caus. 
ing lameness. 

Ripper.—An exceptionally good big animal 

Roach Back.—See hog back. 

Roarer.—Defective in wind. Very windy, 

Rough Behind.—Having a bone spavin. 

Rounding Hock.—Having a curb. 

Sand Crack.—A vertical crack in the middle 
of the hoof, often running to coronet. 

Scalping.—When speeding, the horse strikes 
the front side of the hind coronet, pastern, of 
canon against the front toe. Also applied 
to a trader that buys and sells animals on 
the market. 

Seam in Hoof.—A scar in hoof from an in. 
jury of some kind, such as cracks, wide 
marks, calks, etc. 

Seedy Toe.—A separation of the walls of 
the toe from the sensitive laminae. Very 
often the end of the toes.turns slightly up. 


- 


Serpentine.—An animal that extends and 
withdraws his tongue as a serpent. 

Serviceably Sound.—Virtually a sound ani 
mal, barring slight blemishes which do not 
interfere with his usefulness in any way, 
His wind and eyes must be good, but a spot 
or streak in the eye which Cc es not affect 
the sight will be considered serviceably 
sound as long as the pupil of the eye is good, 
He must not be lame or sore in any way. 


Shoe Boil.—A bruise at elbow which resulted 
in an abscess, caused from the animal lying 
on his foot in such a way that the heel of the 
shoe strikes the elbow. 

Sickle Hock.—Too much bend in the hock. 
A conformation predisposed to curbs. 

Side-bone.—An ossified lateral cartilage oc- 
curring on either side at the top of the foot, 

Slab-sided.—F lat - ribbed. 

Smoke His Pipe.—An animal with lip torn 
where the bridle bit rests. 

Smoky Eye.—A clouded eye with whitish 
appearance. 

Smooth Mouth.—An aged horse. 

Sound.—Perfectly sound in every way. 

Speck in Eye.—A spot on the eye not coy- 
ering the pupil. It may or may not impair 
the sight. 

Speedy Cutting.—Striking the inside of the 
hind canon against the front: foot as the 
hind foot is brought forward and passes the 
front foot on the outside in over-reaching. 
This happens only in speedy horses. 

Splay-footed.—Nigger- heeled. 

Splint. —A bony growth on the canon-bone 
occurring most often on ‘the front legs and 
either on the inside or out, but more often 
on the inside. 

Stands a Little Careless in Front.—Knees 
sprung or buck-kneed. 

Stringy.—Stringhalt. A convulsive action 
in the hind legs flexing either one or both 
up with a jerk. 

Stump-sucker.—A cribber. 

Sucker.—An animal with some defect which 
is not always apparent. 

Sweeney.—Atrophied shoulder muscles caus- 
ing a depression. 

Thick Neck.—A neck too thick 
shoulder for a collar to fit well. 

Thoroughpins.—Puffiness occurring in the 
web of the hock. 

Tongue Loller.—Permitting the tongue to 
hang out. 


at the 





Here’s How— 


Fact and Fiction About Ringing a Hog’s Nose 





(Giro take the desire to 


root out of a hog 
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What Will Farmers Plant? 


These Are Intentions of Southern States, as 
Reported by Department of Agriculture 


HAT Southern farmers intend to 

plant this year is shown in the table 
below, according to data gathered by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Weather and other conditions may either 
jncrease or decrease the planting mate- 
rially, but the information has been, gath- 
ered from widely distributed and repre- 
sentative sources ; and hence no doubt re- 
flects accurately on the basis of March 1 
condition about what farmers intend to 
do and gives an insight into what may be 
expected to be the acreage to some of 
our most important crops this season. 
Cotton is not included because national 
legislation prohibits the giving out of 
such reports by the Department. 


As will be noticed from the table below, 
the acreage of many of the most impor- 


tant crops will be increased. The table 
follows :— 


CORN PLANTING INTENTIONS 
MARCH 1, 1930 
1930 
Harvested Planting 
1929 intentions Per cent 
(thousand (thousand of 1929 
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FOOL the 
WEEVIL 


He” many millions of dollars does 
the weevil eat up every year? It’s 


a ghastly total. 


Why not fool the weevil this year? 
Speed your crop so that bolls are well 
developed before the heavy weevil at- 














GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
NINE THINGS TO DO NOW 


UT fertilizer deep enough in the drill 
P so that when the sweet potato plants 

are set the roots will not come in 
contact with it. 

2. For the main crop of sweet potatoes 
use 750 to 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre and 1,250 to 1,500 for the early crop 
that is to be harvested before maturity. 


3. Do not confuse dry-mix sulphur-lime 
with dry lime-sulphur. Dry-mix sulphur- 
lime is made by mixing 8 pounds fine 
dusting sulphur with, 8 pounds finely 
powdered finishing lime and is used as 
a summer spray for peaches. Dry lime- 
sulphur is a concentrated spray to be 
used in winter. 

4. Don’t let the Irish potato bug scare 
you. Spray or dust with arsenate of lead 
or calcium arsenate. Pure calcium ar- 
senate, like that used for dusting cotton 
for boll weevil, may be applied to the 
Irish potatoes and will control this pest. 


5. Plant lice get on nearly all kinds 
of vegetables. Arsenate of lead or stom- 
ach poisons do not reach them. Use 
nicotine sulphate, mixing 1 to 1% tea- 
spoonfuls in a gallon of wafer that has 
been made thick with soapsuds and spray 
so as to get directly on them. 

6. It is, good business for all tenants 
to grow a garden. They should be re- 
quired to do so. One of our Master 
Farmers makes such a requirement. He 
gives them the seed, fertilizer, and suffi- 
cient land for a garden for the size of 
the family. If he keeps a good garden, 
works diligently, and plants throughout 
the season, no charge is made for the 
land, seed, or fertilizer. If the garden 
is neglected, the tenant is charged rent 
for the land and cost of seed or plants 
and fertilizer. 


7. Give the asparagus a heavy applica- 
tion of high grade commercial fertilizer 
as soon as the cutting season is over and 
keep up cultivation throughout summer. 
A 5-7-5, that is, 5 per cent nitrogen, 7 
per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent 
potash, is a good average analysis to 
use, and a ton per acre about the right 
quantity. 


8. If the watermelon vines were at- 
tacked last year by anthracnose, a dis- 
ease which caused the leaves to turn a 
brownish yellow and die, plant this year 
on ground where melons have not been 
grown for several years and treat the seed 
before planting. Dissolve four corrosive 
sublimate tablets in half a gallon of wa- 
ter. Put the seed in a cheesecloth sack 
and dip them in this solution for 10 min- 
utes. Stir while in the mixture. Then 
take out and wash sevefal times in fresh 
water, dry, and plant. 


9. Tests made by the Mississippi Ex- 
Periment Station indicate that it pays 
to give side applications of nitrate of 
soda or other quickly available nitro- 
gens to watermelons. Before planting a 
3-10-3 fertilizer was applied at the rate 
of 1,500 pounds per acre and when the vines 
averaged’ about 5 feet in length and 
of soda. The 100-pound side application 
Gave a yield of 15,239 pounds per acre; 
blooms were just beginning to develop, 
different plots were side-dressed with 
100, 200, 300, and 400 pounds of nitrate 
200 pounds, 19,604; 300 pounds, 20,836; and 
400 pounds, 23,461 pounds, showing clear- 
ly the value of the side applications. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive 
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State acres) acres) harvested 
WD i covedeseessee 1,522 1,552 102 
North Carolina ....... 2,259 2,372 105 
South Carolina ....... 1,422 1,536 108 
Ne Serre 3,656 3,766 103 
SUNN. “2.5 os cca ede 625 656 105 
TRORGUGRD occ cccsisdae 2,938 2,909 99 
er 2,944 2,973 101 
BO oss xctcaweseas 2,676 2,756 103 
Mississippi ........... 1,765 1,853 105 
ED nc ckcnbenenes 1,882 1,976 105 
NN ET Teer 1,180 1,274 108 
MDD Wain ds vbdnc stereos 4,533 4,941 109 

OATS 
Virginia ...ccccccccces 167 184 110 
North Carolina ....... 258 276 107 
South Carolina ....... 408 428 105 
Georgia ..cccccccccces 424 403 95 
Florida ..c.cccccccecee 12 13 110 
Kentucky ese: ae 296 102 
Tennessee .... . 197 217 110 
Alabama ........ “+>. a 131 110 
Mississippi 55 47 85 
ATEAMEAS ..00ccccescce 186 186 100 
EMUNOIERR Siccceccscce 48 38 80 
TT 1,682 1,514 90 
BARLEY 
Virginia ....cccccccees 18 22 120 
North Carolina ....... a 38 95 
Kentucky .......eceeee 7 10 140 
Tennessee ......-++++ a 29 120 
TERRE. occvcccccesseces 203 193 95 
RICE 
Arkansas .......ccce08 154 177 115 
Lowisiana ......cceoree 472 491 104 
UME oc0ccccscicecstas 171 202 118 
TOBACCO 
Virginia .....ccceceees 170.0 173.4 102 
North Carolina ....... 764.0 779.3 102 
South Carolina ....... 133.0 139.6 105 
Georgia ...cccccccccces 110.0 121.0 110 
Florida ..cccccccccccee 12.3 12.3 100 
Kentucky .......+00++ 473.0 501.4 106 
Tennessee ......6+-0+ 129.3 153.9 119 
Lowisiana ...cccccccece 1.0 1.0 10 
IRISH POTATOES 
Virginia ........ee00+ » wm 145 110 
North Carolina ....... 74 81 110 
South Carolina ....... 22 24 110 
GOOFBIA ..cccccecccccce 20 22 110 
PIOGIEA: cecencccictecce 23 32 139 
Kentucky 50 52 105 
Tennessee 39 43 110 
Alabama ....... 28 35 125 
Mississippi 14 16 115 
Arkansas ......cc00e06 31 %6 115 
Louisiana ........+.+ 31 31 100 
NG Lesecsessastbegso 31 %6 116 
SWEET POTATOES 

Virginia ......ccceseee 45 47 105 
North Carolina ....... 78 82 105 
South Carolina ....... 50 55 110 
EER © sci ccesegecvess 124 180 105 
“eR errp Pry: Py 29 32 110 
Kentucky .......0.00 15 16 105 
Tennessee ..........-- 44 44 100 
PERRIS  s vcvics cadens 74 78 105 
Mississippi ........... 59 62 105 
PPRORERS 2000 ceccccscs 26 29 110 
DOERR. hi secs cdsees 80 88 110 
OUD 8.06 ssevcuvidersev 104 120 115 

PEANUTS (Grown Alone) 
Ce) errr rer 163 139 85 
North Carolina ....... 240 221 92 
South Carolina ....... 13 14 105 
NE” ev icaveccaesee 421 387 2 
Ry tory 113 113 100 
pn PORTO 19 19 100 
Oe BPEL PERTCOLEe 308 308 100 
Mississippi ........... 12 14 120 
Arkansas .........+0+ 4 37 110 
TROD: (5.0 cca téices 19 21 110 
, | a rer 175 180 103 

SOYBEANS (Grown Alone) 
Vie gimta oo ici cccccsss 105 110 105 
North Carolina ....... 252 290 115 
South Carolina ....... 23 23 110 
ES Sy oe 64 77 120 
Kentucky .«......++.++ 83 97 117 
cere Pe 246 271 110 
PRBMAIRG Soca svoscses 60 72 120 
Mississippi ........... 70 84 120 
Arkansas .......-+++ 53 64 120 
PT eee 2 33 115 

COWPEAS (Grown Alone) 
Virginia ..........+++5 58 75 10 
North Carolina ....... 80 92 115 
South Carolina ....... 224 246 110 
Georgia ......cc.ceeeee 158 205 130 
i) PT ere 18 25 140 
Kentucky .........+++ 38 42 110 
Tennessee .......++0++ 98 118 120 
Alabama ..........é00 70 77 110 
Mississippi ........--- 58 67 115 
Arkansas 2. .s..2cc0e00 107 118 110 
110 


Louisiana .........- ee x x 


tack begins. You can do it with Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. Crop champions outwit 


the weevil this way. Do as they do. 
and make a more profitable crop. 


Use this 
Make-Sure Method 


Chilean Nitrate under your crop... 50 
to 100 Ibs. per acre to start the plants 


along, to make them strong and healthy. 


Then ... liberal side-dressing with 
Chilean Nitrate . . . 150 to 200 Ibs. per 
acre ... when the crop is 35 days old. 
Be sure to side-dress before first squares 
appear. This will develop strong bolls 
early. It gives them a chance to get well 
along before the weevil is really onthe job. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer . .. not 
synthetic or artificial. Its nitrogen is 
immediately available ... that’s why it 
increases yields so remarkably. On 1080 
supervised demonstrations last year, 
every dollar invested in Chilean Nitrate 

. returned an average of $5.41. Think of it 
...almost 5 times the original investment. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new book “How to Fertilize Cotton” tells 
how to make a real cotton crop. It is Free. Ask 
for Book No. 2, or tear out this ad and mail it 
with your name and address written in the 
margin. 


1830-1930 . . One hundred years of fertilizer 


service to American agriculture - 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-L 








“IT's SODA NOT LUCK” 
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The Temperamental Peanut 


This Erratic Crop the Despair 
of Experimental Workers 


By PAUL TABOR 
Professor of Agronomy; Ga. State College of Agriculture 


[* YOU want six different opinions, 
agronomists how should peanuts be fertilized and limed. 
If you can keep the subject from being changed and can 
extract the answers, the chances are that all six will be differ- 
ent on one or more fundamental points. 
They will readily agree that the peanut 
crop is the most erratic crop they have 
ever experimented with. 


would be wise to remain 


Perhaps it 


getting results 





eral angles. 
where angels 
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PAUL TABOR in 


creasing importance to the South. 


silent about this crop. 
tracted to it because of the difficulty in 
that 
and have studied the problem from sev- 
It may be a case of rushing 
fear to 

such case I hope my mistakes will help 
point the way to a better understanding of this crop of in- 


ask six experierced 


I have been at- 


seem worth while, 


tread, but in 


Puzzling Climatic Requirements.—The first puzzle comes 


in a study of the climatic requirements 
and: preferences of this crop. Why has 
peanut production settled down in two 
areas in the South while a broad strip 
between has similar temperature and rain- 
fall? Studies of climatic requirements 
were made during the 10 years after the 


rd 


experiment stations were begun, but have 
since been sidetracked by most institu- 
tions. One or the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletins on peanuts 
during the 90's discussed the climatic 
adaptation to quite an extent, reaching 
the conclusion the crop needs a uniform, 
hot, moist summer without rainy spells 
and drouths. This is a summary of the 
climatic conditions in southeastern Vir- 
ginia and adjoining North Carolina but 
is a good general summary of the 
climate in other peanut growing sections. 
With peanuts one of the most drouth re- 
sistant crops in the Southeast, the need 
for a moist summer becomes really puz- 
zling. It can be settled by a more inten- 
sive study of the plant’s requirements. 


For the production of seed, the sensitive 
period of the peanut plant is during, and 
shortly after blooming, according to field 
observations at Athens. During the vine 
growing period peanuts can stand a re- 
markable amount of dry weather and hot 
weather, but during the fruiting stage 
they become very sensitive to drouth or 
wet weather. The balance between vine 
growth and fruiting can be easily dis- 
turbed. Large vines in drouthy weather 
often produce less than small vines. Such 
upsets can hopelessly confuse the experi- 
mental results with this crop and I be- 
lieve they are largely responsible for er- 


THE SHELLERS WILL GET THESE (NEAR CLIMAX, GA.) 





ratic results. A rainy spell can check 
blooming and start growth if the soil or 
fertilizer is stimulating, and a following 
drouth of moderate duration can stunt the 
plant so badly it has great difficulty. in 
recovering. 






= 


Rain at Fruiting—Dry at Harvest.— 
The first requirement of the peanut crop, 
in my observation and study is rain dur- 
ing the fruiting stage. A uniform dis- 
tribution with absence of drouth and rainy 
spells is desired. An equally important 
requirement for the crop is dry weather 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSION 
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THE HOGS WILL GET THESE 






Grown by J. P. Sellers, Brooks County, Georgia. 


during the harvesting stage. This com- 
bination of constant moisture followed by 
constant drouth is hard to find. 


Small centers of peanut production 
started in the northern half of Georgia in 
1922 but were abandoned, I believe be- 
cause of the greater risk of drouth dur- 
ing the fruiting period and of wet weath- 
er during the harvesting period. 

Good Soils—Poor Soils.—When soils 
have been worn out by growing cotton 
and corn, they will frequently make 
splendid yields of peanuts, but if planted 
constantly to peanuts and vines and nuts 
are both removed, the yields soon decline. 

Peanuts will produce well on a heavy 
clay in the northern half of Georgia but 
the difficulties of harvesting are greater. 
The great bulk of the crop is produced 
on sandy or sandy loam soils. 


Peanuts do well on rich land if the 
rainfall is favorable at fruiting time. 
Land that stimulates excessive growth of 
vines, as some black soils in the Cotton 
3elt, is not adapted to commercial peanut 
production. 

The Riddle of Lime.—Lime is con- 
sidered a requirement of peanut growing 
in Virginia but from experimental re- 
sults in Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Florida it has been harmful to peanuts. 
How lime helps a crop in one section 
and injures it in three others is a riddle 
worth looking into. Apparently the so- 
lution is the quantity of lime used. Where 
lime is harmful the chances are too much 
has been applied. Peanuts are very mod- 
erate in their lime requirements and al- 
most as moderate in their tolerance of 
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AS TO WHO WILL GET THESE 


Farm of J. E. Brown, Bulloch County, Ga. . 


lime above their requirements. In Vir- 
ginia where lime has given best results it 
has not increased the yield as much as 
the quality of the nuts. 


This limited lime requirement of pea- 
nuts very probably explains the value of 
applying land plaster to peanuts in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Land plaster con- 
tains lime in a slightly soluble form and 
sulphur, both of which may be of value 
to the plant in filling out the pods. The 
results with 500 pounds per acre in Vir- 
ginia show a better quality nut than with 
lime alone. Superphosphate is approxi- 
mately ‘one-half land plaster and for this 
reason makes the application of land 
plaster unnecessary. Basic slag in Vir- 
ginia gives good results also. 


Commercial Fertilizers for Peanuts. 
—Peanuts are -highly temperamental with 
commercial fertilizers. The same general 
principle found with lime seems to hold 
with commercial fertilizers also; that is, 
peanuts are very modest in their require- 
ments and tolerances of artificial fertiliz- 
ers. Small quantities of commercial fer- 
tilizer are much more apt to give profit- 
able yields than large applications, and 
even small applications are dependent on 
a well distributed rainfall and very small 
or no liming the land. 


The Alabama Experiment Station has 
maintained fertilizers do not pay under 
peanuts in that state. The Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station at Tifton, Georgia, 
has secured an increase of about 200 
pounds of nuts from the use of 250 
pounds of superphosphate, using’ the av- 
erage of all varieties, and more than 300 
pounds for the Spanish variety alone. 


The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion in bulletin 262 shows on unlimed 
soil an increase of 25 bushels of Spanish 
peanuts from the use of 200 pounds su- 
perphosphate, 46.2 pounds dried blood, 
and 80 pounds 20 per cent manure salt, 
equivalent all together to 400 pounds of a 
1t%4Nit-8Phos-4Pot formula. These re- 
sults are for three years. 


The Virginia Experiment Station in 
bulletin 229 reports an increase of about 
200 pounds of nuts per acre from the 
use of 500 pounds superphosphate and 
240 pounds dried blood, and other in- 
creases from varying quantities of lime 
and different combinations of fertilizer 
materials. 


Some studies made at Athens, Geor- 
gia, indicate that phosphorus is active im 
stimulation of blossoming and to a less 
extent of growth with the peanut plant. 


Peanuts have given profitable increases 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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© April 12, 1930 


Have You Heard the News? 





Here It Is From Georgia and 
Alabama Counties 


ENTRAL Alabama lamb _-raisers 

will sell lambs codperatively this 
spring. Two sales will be held, one early 
in May and one in June. Extension 
workers and Farm Bureau officials will 
assist in the sales. Arrangements have 
also been made for the cooperative sale 
of wool. 

Production of strawberries in the 
early group of states this year will be 
slightly smaller than in 1929, according 
to the preliminary estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Larger yields are forecast for 
Florida, Mississippi, and Texas, but 
smaller yields are in prospect for Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. 

The National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change, of Albany, Ga., is making a 
fight to prevent a raise in freight rates 
on pecans. Increases of 20 and 21 per 
cent were proposed by the railroads, and 
two hearings resulted in victories for 
the railroads. However, a re-hearing 
before the executive committee of the 
carriers resulted in a reversal of the 
previous decisions, leaving rates as in 
the past. 

The quality of hams of hogs raised 
and ‘fattened on Alabama peanuts has 
been pronounced delicious by 40 exten- 
sion workers of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute after doing their own tast- 
ing at a luncheon which featured ham 
from peanut fattened hogs and ham 
from corn fattened hogs. At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon the vote was 
unanimously in favor of the peanut 
hams. 

Georgia stood seventh in the num- 
ber of ton litters t» complete the work 
and exhibit at fairs in 1929. The av- 
erage weight of Georgia’s 40 litters that 
reported was 2,097 pounds at six months 
old. 

A coédperative purebred beef bull 
sale will be held at Waycross, Ga., on 
April 17. 


Guernsey breeders of Georgia met 
in Canton on April 5 and acted as hosts 
to members and officials of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club on a South- 
ern pilgrimage. Meetings were held 
at Greensboro and Elkin, N. C., Co- 
lumbia, Moncks Corner, and Charles- 
ton, S. C., with Canton the final stop. 


A plow mule for three gener- 
ations of the family that owned her, 
Old Kate died a few weeks ago. She 
was 41 years old and had been owned 
all of her life by D. P. NeSmith of 
Blount County, Alabama. She was a 
good mule and evidently had a good 
master. 

With a record of 510.31 pounds of 
butterfat and 12,289 pounds of milk 
in 365 days, Foxie Blossom 644232, a 
purebred Jersey cow in the Robert 
Jemison, Jr., herd of Birmingham, Ala., 
qualified for the Register of Merit of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club. 

During the first three months of 
1930 Georgia farmers received $860,- 
111.63 from the sale of hogs, poultry, 
and other farm commodities disposed 
of in community sales. Four hundred 
thirty-one cars of hogs were sold and 
76 cars of poultry. Other commodi- 
ties included corn, field peas, potatoes, 
eggs, velvet beans, and soybeans. 

Cover crops of vetch, Austrian 
peas, and crimson clover in Hart Coun- 
ty, Ga. have made splendid growth. 
Growers have begun turning under pre- 
Paratory to spring planting. 

The Elba Chapter of the F. F. A. 
Save a Father-Son banquet on March 

Forty-four guests were present, in- 
cluding the boys, their dads, W. M. 
‘ay, county agent, W. A. Eidson, prin- 
cipal of the school, and Superintendent 

Owe Watson. 

Blount County, Alabama, farmers 
are showing more interest in planning 
to live at home and grow cotton only 
48 a surplus crop. 


The Taylor County (Ga.) Codp- 
‘rative Dairy Association has quali- 


Be fied for the use ‘of one of the purebred 


€tsey bulls to be loaned by the Cen- 


ed men and women now living, in cities, 


tral of Georgia Railway. A highly bred 
young bull, grandsom of Sybil’s Gam- 
boge, a $65,000 animal, has been placed 
with H. H. Riley to be used by mem- 
bers of the dairy association in his com- 
munity. 

Six hundred 4-H club boys and 
girls of Colbert County, Alabama, 
will hold their annual rally at Tuscum- 
bia on April 19, Civic clubs of the city 
are coOperating in entertainment plans 
and some interesting features will no 
doubt be worked out. 


The packing plant at Florence has |} 


proved to be an excellent outlet for 
livestock in that city’s trading area. 
In 1929 this plant purchased livestock 
amounting. to $170,292.98. This in- 
cluded hogs, cattle, and sheep. 


Madison County led Alabama 


counties with a total of 57,245 bales of | 
cotton ginned in 1929, according to the |) 
United |j 


final ginning report of the 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Other North’ Alabama counties came 
next—Marshall second with 50,549 
bales, and Limestone third with 45,277 
bales. 

At a meeting in Birmingham of 
the directors of the American Cotton 
Codperative Association, E. F. Creek- 
more, Fort Smith, Ark., was elected 
vice-president and general manager. 
Allen Northington, of Montgomery, Ala., 
is president of the association. Selection 
of headquarters city was deferred to a 
later meeting. Alexander Legge and 
Carl Williams, of the Federal Farm 
Board, were present and approved Mr. 
Creekmore’s selection. 





| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 
| By ETHEL ROGERS | 
accincpoienseneeinend 


HE thousands of admirers of Will 
Rogers who enjoy his daily, pithy 
comments on the news, who have seen 
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Even after you’ve supplied 
growing birds with a feed that 
contains every element needed 
to build bone, muscle, nerve, 
blood and feather—there’s one 
more vital element you must 
supply to get the greatest 
growth from that feed. Sun- 
Vitamin D! 

This Vitamin D is the one 


and enjoyed him in person or in the | that helps growing bodies more 


talkies, and who have been delighted | 
with his two radio talks recently, will | 


be glad to know that he is to be heard 

over the Columbia network on Sunday 

evenings at 10 o’clock EST (9 o'clock 

Central time) for the next 12 Sundays. 
a 


Another interesting new feature of 
the Columbia- system is the series of 
popular scientific talks on Friday after- 
noons from 3:45 to 4:00 EST (2:45 
CST). Three of the talks have been 
presented. Others scheduled for April 
and May are as follows :— 

April 18.—Dr. C. G. Abbot, secretary of the 


Smithsonian Institution, astronomer. Sub- 
ject: “The Sun and Ourselves.” 

April 25.—Dr. Arthur H. Compton, physi- 
cist, Nobel prize winner, professor University 
of Chicago and associate of Dr. A. A. Mick- 
elson. Subject: “What Is Light?” 


May 2.—Dr. Harlan T. Stetson, director of 
the Perkins Observatory, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Subject: “Radio and Sun Spots.” 


May 9.—Dr. Ray Lyman ‘Vilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, and president, Leland Stan- 
ford University.. Subject: “Science in the 
National Parks.” 


May 16.—Dr. J. McKenn Cattell, editor of 
Science and The Scientific Monthly. Sub- 
ject: “The Uses of Psychology.” 


May 23.—Sir William Bragg, director of the 
Royal Institution of Gre-t Britain, one of 
England’s great physicists and a Nobel prize 
winner, Subject: “How.Atoms Are Made.” 


May 30.—Dr. John C. Merriam, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, pale- 
ontologist. Subject: “The Living Past.” 

The subjects will be discussed in a 
non-technical, interesting manner for 
the average layman listener. 


xk * * 


More than 4,000 letters a month came 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture last year from the Farm and 
Home Hour audience. These came not 
only from farmers but from farm lead- 
ers, editors, ministers, and country rear- 
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than anything else get the full 
food values from what they eat. 
Sunshine is the natural supply 


‘of the D Vitamin. But where 


can you get an unfailing supply 
of sunshine in the cold damp 
days of early spring when birds 
are just going on a growing 
ration? 

Cod liver oil is unhandy. Feed 
that contains enough of it 
doesn’t keep well. Pratts have 
found the PRACTICAL way. By 
special processing, their laying 
mash is now enriched with 
abundant Sun-Vitamins. This 
new feature of an old standard 
feed is as important as its choice 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


407 Walnut Street 


(419 A) 9 


Cail 





ABUNDANT SUN-VITAMINS! 


The Secret of Successful Growth—at '4 the 
cost and none of the bother of cod liver oil 


cereal, mineral and animal pro- 
tein ingredients. Just as im- 
portant as the painstaking care 
used in buying and blending 
the dried buttermilk, feeding 
oatmeal, corn meal, wheat 
middlings, meat scrap, fish 
meal, alfalfa meal, and vital 
mineral elements. 

For fine as these ingredients 
are—they can’t do their best 
work in building bone, muscle, 
nerve, feather and constitutional 
strength for long profitable lay- 
ing, unless birds get abundant 
Vitamin D at the same time. 
Pratts Buttermilk Growing 
Mash makes most growth and 


health at least cost per pound. 


See your Pratt dealer. Be 
sure your new pullets have 
this up-to-date feed from the 
start. We'll 
send you 
the name 
of the near- 
est Pratt 
dealer upon 


request. 





Pratts Buttermilk 


Growing Mash 


BABY CHICK FOOD « LAYING MASH 


America’s Quality Feed Line — 
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The Progressive Farmer 






























































Lost in a maze of flowers, fittingly describes 
this Maryland garden. 


|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, April 14.—When painting 
a window or picture frame, rub 
soap around the glass near the edge. Then 
if the paint splashes on the glass, it can 
be easily removed. 
Tuesday, April 15. 
—Be careful not to 
use too much oil on 








the dustless duster 
or oil mop. Just 
enough gathers up 


the dirt; more is apt 
to leave a sticky film 
on furniture or floor. 
Wednesday, April 
16.—A pretty foot- 
stool is easily made. To the four corners 
of a board screw the wooden doorstops 
sold at any ten cent store. Pad the top 
of the board and cover with cretonne or a 
* small hooked rug. And there you are! 
Thursday, April 17——Do not forget to 
dye some hard-boiled eggs in gay colors 
to hide about the house, barn, and gar- 
den on Easter morning. The children will 
long remember the thrill of hunting them. 


Friday, April 18.—Try peppermint stick 
ice cream at your Easter party. Soak %4 
pound peppermint sticks in one pint milk 
until thoroughly softened. Add 1 quart 
medium cream, % teaspoon salt, and 
sugar if needed. Freeze. 

Saturday, April 19.—Whether you 
choose an off the face model or one with 
a brim, your Easter bonnet will be equally 
fashionable. The lacy straws are es- 
pecially well liked. 


Sunday, April 20.— 
EASTER DAY 


A golden morning of the spring 

Came dancing from the shadowed night. 
It touched and burnished everything 
With tender fingers bright. 

The ivy on the old church tower, 
The budding primrose down the lane, 
The peeping fern frond felt its power, 
And laughed with life again. 





It warmed the frozen streamlet’s face, 
It charmed the bleak east wind away, 
And violets said a scented grace 
Because of Easter Day. 


—Lillian Gard. 





A BUNNY PARTY 


ho hostess who plans an Easter par- 
ty will find inspiration for games and 
decorations in the rabbit and the Easter 
egg of tradition. Invitations can be writ- 
ten on egg shaped cards cut from gayly 











For sheer enchantment, this unique 
rock garden at Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal is hard to beat. 


A patch of iris lends a bit of charm 
to any garden anywhere. 


colored paper. The Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America suggests 


the following contests :— 


Fortune-telling Easter Eggs. 
—Each guest is given an Easter 
egg cut from colored card- 
board, with the following 
questions on it: “Of what does 
he (she) remind you?” “How 
old do you think he is?” “What 
is his favorite pastime?” 
“What is his only talent?” 
Guests are given pencils and 
asked to write their initials on 
the back of the eggs. They 
are collected, mixed up, and again passed 
around. Guests then write the answers 
to each question written on the egg, the 
only requirement being that they use the 
initials on the egg for the first letters of 
the words comprising their answers 
which are read aloud. 


Ring the Bunny’s Ears.—Cut the 
silhouette of a large rabbit from a sheet 
of heavy white cardboard and tack it 
against a box so that it stands upright. 
Tie a big pink bow of crepe paper around 
its neck and place it in the center of the 
room. Let each guest try his luck at ring- 
ing the bunny’s ears. The rings may be 


oval shaped embroidery hoops wrapped. 


with pink crepe paper. The orie who 
wins the contest should be present- 


‘ ed with a chocolate Easter egg. 


: Rabbit in the Hollow.—A circle 
; is formed with a rabbit inside—one 
of the players being the rabbit. The 
players march around, saying “Rab- 


i bit in the hollow sits and_ sleeps. 
i Little rabbit have a care, close 
within the hollow there. Quickly to 


your home you must run, run, run.” 
The rabbit tries to break through 
the circle and the one who catches 
him is the next rabbit. 
i Easter Hat Show.—Each couple 
i is furnished with tissue or other 
! paper, scissors, needle, thread, or 
paste, etc. and each boy is re- 
quested to make an Easter bonnet 
for his partner to wear. Some 
wonderful creations 
will result. When 
finished the _ girls 
parade before the 
judges, who decide 
which is the clever- 
est. Hats can be 
made by tearing the 
paper instead of cut- 
ting it, and fasten- 
ing it together sim- 
ply with toothpicks. 





| VITAMIN A | 





HILE the chil- 
dren have been 
learning their Ah’s 
and Oh’s at school 
have you mothers 
been keeping up 
with the vitamin al- 
phabet? There’s A, 
a © D, &, F, ane 
G. Indeed B seems 
to be twins but we'll 
| talk more about that 
some future day. 





F i Now A is in some 
ah ways the most im- 
portant vitamin with 





which we -are acquainted. Indeed, 
some of those diseases, such as con- 
sumption, which we used to blame on 
heredity altogether are now pretty 
well proved to be due in part to a 
deficiency of vitamin A in the family 
diet. 

Tuberculosis, colds, sinus troubles, 
mastoid infections, and other respira- 
tory diseases are often found where 
the daily food has been low in vita- 
min A. Then there is an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes around the 
eye that frequently accompanies too 
little A. 


Where there is a constant and gen- 
erous supply of vitamin A, boys and 
girls are more beautiful because they 
grow taller, have healthy vigor, are 
nearer the perfection of the type. As 
to older people, Prof. H. C. Sherman 
says, “Vitamin A increases the dura- 
tion of life and extends the prime of 
life.” It looks as though in A we ap- 
proach the fountain of youth. 


It’s better to have too much than 
too little or just enough vitamin A to 
run on. Our lungs and livers have 
the power to store a supply. It’s like 
having money in the bank for time of 
need; no one need be afraid of get- 
ting too much of it. 


And where may this splendid vita- 
min A be found? Well, animal fats 
are wonderful sources of vitamin A. 
No longer does father say, “Go light 
on the butter, son,” for he knows it 
means helping to keep son well and at 
school every day, and son knows it 
may get him on the baseball team. 
The chief fats with vitamin A are 
cod liver oil, butter, cream, egg yolk, 
and milk. 

Leafy vegetables also have vitamin 
A. An Irishman said :— 


“Once green I wore and looked quite gay, 
Now green I eat and feel that way.” 


First among the greens are spjnach, 
green lettuce, water cress, raw cabbage, 








J I 
| PATTERNS 
| 
| i 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. To be up-to-date you need 
the latest style guide. Our new spring fashion 
magazine, just off the press, will give you the 
most recent fashion news as to style, fabric, 
and trimming. The price is 15 cents. Send to- 
day for your copy, addressing Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. 








beet and dandelion greens, carrots, string 
beans, and also squash, tomatoes, ba- 
nanas, pineapple, and sweet potatoes. Fish 
roe, kidney, and liver are good sources 
of vitamin A. 


Cooking has little effect on vitamin A 
according to the’ authorities. Therefore 
tomatoes or pineapple have not lost their 
A by being canned or cooked, nor has 
bread by being baked. This is not true 
of some of the vitamins which we shall 
talk about in some early issue m the 
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Your baking 
is bound to be 


better > 


Millions of women 
tind sure success with 
C2/umets Double-Action 


THis is a message for women who want 
perfection in their baking every time. 
We want to show them how they can 
make such wonderful cakes and quick 
breads that their families will boast about 
them to neighbors. We want to tell them 
why Calumet—the Double-Acting Bak- 
ing Powder—brings such remarkable bak- 
ing success. 

Calumet acts twice, not once. The first 
action takes place in the mixing bowl. 
This starts the leavening. Then, when you 
put your cake into the oven, a new, fresh 
rising swells through’ your batter, lifts 
itto the cop of the pan and holds it there 
until the oven heat has done its work. In 
this way Calumet’s Double-Action makes 
your baking rise beautifully and come 
out exactly right, time after time—even 
though you may not be able to regulate 
your oven temperature accurately. 

All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingre- 
dients. But not all are alike in their action. 
Not all will give you equally fine results 
in your baking. Calumet is scientifically 
made of exactly the right ingredients, in 
exactly the right proportions to produce 
perfect leavening action — Double-Action. 

Try the delightful recipe given here. 
You will notice how little Calumet it calls 
for. The usual Calumet proportion, which 
should be followed for best results, is— 
only ove level teaspoon of Calumet to each 


cupot sifted flour—a worthwhileeconomy. 
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Test Calumet’s Douste-ACcTION 
this way! 


Naturally, when baking, you can't see how Calumet's Double- 
Iction works inside the dough or batter to make it rise. But, by 
making this simple demonstration with only baking powder and 
water in a glass, you can see clearly how baking powder acts—and 
how Calumet acts twice to make your baking better. 

Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five times and remove the spoon. 
The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. 
This is Calumet’ s first action—the action that takes place in the 
mixing bowl when you add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass 
in a pan of hot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture rises to the top of the 
glass. This is Calumet's second action—the action that takes 
place in the heat of your oven. 

Make this test today. See Calumet's Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 







CALUMETS 
DOUBLE 
ACTION 













MAKES 
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Recipe for Vanilla Nut Ice Box Cookies 


4 cups sifted flour 1 cup sifted brown sugar 
3} teaspoons Calumet 2 cups granulated sugar 
Baking Powder 2 eggs, well beaten 
14 teaspoon salt 1 cup nut meats, 
1 cup butter or other chopped 

shortening 1 tablespoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
again. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugars gradually, and cream 
well, Add eggs, nuts, and vanilla. Add flour gradually. Shape 
into rolls 14% inches in diameter. Let stand in ice box over night 
or until hard enough to slice. Cut into thin slices. Bake in hot 
oven (425°F.) 10 minutes. Makes 6 dozen cookies. 

(All measurements are level) 


FREE 


NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK 


Mail the coupon for the new Calumet Baking 
Book —a collection of splendid, up-to-date 
recipes, prepared by baking experts. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


C°S.F.F.4-30 





Manion Jane Parker, C/0 Calumet Baking Powder Co., Inc.) 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, a copy of the Calumet Baking Book. : 


Name 





Street 






City ee 





Fill in completely—print name and address 
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“I ean turn over half again as 
many acres on a gallon of this 


New Mobiloil” 


(and the farmer who says so lives in Missouri! ) 


Down in Missouri they don’t take any- 
thing on faith. We knew that the New 
Mobiloil would last longer... . save power 
.... cut fuel costs... . and reduce re- 
pair bills. 

But it’s only natural for a Missourian 
to take a manufacturer’s enthusiasm with 
a grain of salt. 

So our Missouri friend* made some oil 
tests on his own. His experience had 
shown that in buying oil it’s not price per 
gallon that counts, but what it costs per 
acre covered, day in day out, season after 
season. He had a good idea of the cost 
of the oil he had been using, figured on 
that basis, 

A 30-gallon drum of the New Mobiloil, 


* Name on request 


the New 


Mobiloil 


and five months of close check-up on 
every kind of tractor work, was more than 
enough. Then he told his Mobiloil dealer, 
“This New Mobiloil may cost more a gal- 
lon, but that’s not what interests me. I 
can turn over half again as many acres 
on a gallon of it, use less kerosene, and I 
haven’t had a wrench on that ‘mud-hog’ 


since I began using it.” 


7 + 7 
Refer to the complete Mobiloil Chart at 
your dealer’s for the correct grade of the 
New Mobiloil to use in your car, truck 
or tractor. It will save you nickels every 


working day, and dollars by the month. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all - 


types of machinery 


ir, 







































































HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 
Follow winter rec dati when p 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 
1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
PASSENGER CARS rey wine —? T st . gine 
motor Trucks [| —£/S/2 5/@/s/2/ 3 
AND TRACTORS FE SIE SIE SITES 
&\EIA | F/A/F1 4 \5 
Autocar, T (own | | 
& Waukesha)H | | 
(Waukesha) 1... BBA L...] ~~ ae 
“ H (own engine) | A jArc] A jAre] A ‘Arc alin 
“other models A! AJA |Arc] A Arc] A |Arc. 
Buick BBiArc] BB.Arc] BB/Arc] A Arc. 
Cadillac BB Arc] BB\Arc} BB)Arc] BB Arc. 
Chandler Special Six A jArc] A‘ A lia 
- other models | A 'Arcd A \Arc] A jArc] A ‘Are. 
Chevrolet A jArc] A 'Arc] A |Arcd A |Are. 
Chrysler, 4-cyl... A \Arcj A ‘Arc] A Are. 
“Imperial 80 } j 
& Imperial BBArc] BBArce] A' AJ A!A 
“other models A 'Arc] A \Arcl] AJ} ATA/A 
Diamond T A\|AIA/AIA/ATA/A 
Dodge Brothers.... | A |Arc] A |Arc] A \Arc] A /Are. 
Durant . A Are] A |Are]....|....] A |Are. 
Essex A Arc] A jArcd A |Are] A |Are. 
Federal, {xs ARS ee Rg. ole sO 
UB, T4W, } | 
T4BR-OA A-6,3B-6, ' 
28-6, T-8W, WR-, | 
30-6, F-7 A Arc] A |Arc] A jAre A |Are. 
“ "other models |A|AJA|AJTALATAIA 
Ford, A & AA A |Arc].A [Arc ele Res 
4k ee Se ee -AE/EIE/E 
Franklin BB/Arcj BB/Arc} BB, BB) BB) BB 
G. M. C., T-10, | | 
a Lng A 'Arc] A /Arc | 
| 
142, TSO, 66, 13 BB/Arcj BB Arc eae Bs 
= other models |B; AT BSA | BiA 
Garford A|AIA/A A| AJALA 
Graham Brothers .|...4 A \Are] A |Are] A |Are. 
Hudson A _\Arc] A _|Arc] A Arc] A |Are. 
Hupmobile BB Arc} BB Arc} A jArcd A |Are. 
Indoona, 611, 6111. -|-..-4] A jAred A [Are oo diame 
= other models } A; AJA) AJA! AIA 
International Special | 
livery, | 
kesha engine. }]A| A]A/ATA/A/A/A 
“ 33, 43, SHC, | 
S4DR, 63, 74C, 
74DR, 103 |....).... A jArc] A |Arc] A |Are 
‘ HS54, HSS4C, | | 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HS14C |B} ATL....)...... re 
“  othermodels... |} BB) A| BB) A| BB A| BB A 
Mack BB) A | BB, A] A /Are] A Are. 
Nash Advanced Six } | 
& Special Six BB Arc BB)Arcj BB. Arc] A /Are. 
“other models . Arc] A |Arc] A |Arej A |Are. 
Oakland....... A Arc] A Arc] A ‘Arc} A Are. 
Oldsmobile . | A Are] A (Ared A Arc] A \Are: 
Overland -|.sef A [Are] A (Are. 
Packard. . A \Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A Aic. 
Paige, 8-cyl. : q -}.. ++] BB)Are 
other models deveg .... A jArc] A /Are. 
Pontiac A /Are] A \Arcj A |Arc] A Are 
Reo A 'Arc] A Arc] A Arc) A |Are 
Republic, 1s, 15W, 
25, 25W, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35, 35A, 35B A}AJTAJAJA/AJA/A 
* 25.6 wafecsefeceefe...f A JAre] A |Are. 
“ other models. . BB A BB) A|BB/A|BB A 
Service... ; PA) Ra A|AJA\A 
Star. eee dpeesb. ef A JAred A jAre 
Stewart, 7X, 10X. Ak ‘L.....f ALA 
1, 21X, Buddy | BB, A ‘\Are] A jArc] A ‘Arc 
* ether models BB A| BB, A] BB A | BB 
Seodcbeher (Pasa), A |Arc] A Are] A |Arc] A |Are 
White, 15, 15B, 20,.] | 
20A Arc.|ArcjAre,|ArcjArejArcjArc. Are. 
aah-da8 BY Be Be 
“ + LAE ats ATAJATATA)A 
Will Keng eye 1g SP Be ee Se re. 
a ‘fat BBArc] BB Arc] BBIArc] BB Arc. 
TRACTORS | 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 ]....|....J... | Fey oR Bi A 
“ other models | BB) A | BB A | BB) A | BB A 
Cage, 25-45, L ae B,A/B/A|B/A/B\A 
models. | BB) A| BB A BB) A | BB A 
Caterpillar occas Tae BA B/}A|B a 
CO ee ee BB| A | BB A{ BB A| BB 
Re fir ot B/A/|B/A|BIA 
Fordson. .:... ..|....| BBL A | BB) A] BB A 
Hart Parr. B/A]B\/A/B/A|B\A 
John Deere........ A | BB) A| BB, A/ BB A 
McCormick... .... BB) A | BB A| BB A oe 4 
See AJB iA ed ed EA 
Twin City, 40-65... }..../....h..- ee Per coe 
ther models | BB) A | BB A| BB A| BB 
Wallis. . BB _A | BBI A | BB) A | BB 
TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct ba lubrication use Ga Mobiloil 
Ra nm ah. 
mended by complete Chart availa at all dealers 








NOTE: For a season’s supply we recom 
mend the 55-gallon or Fe ton drum 
with convenient faucet. 
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NEW © 


AT THE AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE OF 


s ‘63S 


AND UP F,0O.B, FACTORY 











—the LOWEST PRICE at which a Six by Dodge Brothers has ever been sold. 
—the LOWEST PRICE at which Dodge Brothers have ever offered a closed car. 


—the LOWEST PRICE at which a Six with internal-expanding 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes ever has been offered. 


—the LOWEST PRICE at which you could have a car with a Mono-piece (Steel) 
Body, the most advanced construction known to the industry. 
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—SENSATIONAL VALUE in engineering — with Down-Draft carburetion; both air 
and oil cleaner; 220.7 cubic inch piston displacement; 4-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


—SENSATIONAL VALUE in comfort and luxury—four hydraulic double-acting 
shock absorbers; low-swung, silent, safe Mono-piece (Steel) Body; pillow-type 
mohair or broadcloth upholstery; fully. adjustable front seat. 


—SENSATIONAL VALUE in its typical Dodge Brothers quality and dependability. 


DODGE BROTHERS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
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Tests have shown that live stock 







hauled to market will lose less 
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Balloon Tires Goodyear s |= 





































newest development jor Trocks ‘ 
A 
Y.. know what balloon tires have done for 
passenger cars. Here they are now for 
trucks — pioneered by Goodyear. 
Put them on your trucks — and end the tire 
troubles due to high speed, long distance operation. 
They’re great tires for farm trucks, at a price 
you can afford to pay. Let the nearest Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealer show you : 
how easily the change-over can be made on = 
| your present truck. Specify them on new trucks. tre 
ful 
_ More tons are hauled on Goodyear sca 
Tires than on any other kind. = sb 
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Copyright 1980, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 

















April 12, 1930 


The Progressive Farm Woman 











K | 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am a farm girl of 17 and am a senior in 
high school. I board with my grandmother 
in a nearby town where there is a good high 
school. I have no desire to go to places or 
do things that are not nice, but I would enjoy 
a school play or party once in a while. But 
grandmother doesn’t think I should go. My 
mother and father don’t like to go against 
my grandmother, yet I hate to miss all the 
fun these last months of school. What can 
I do? F. M. C., Virginia. 

It does seem a shame for you to lose 
the good times that all girls and boys 
have in their last year of high school, 
F. But of course I can see that your 
mother and father find it difficult to go 
against your grandmother’s wishes. I 
suggest that you talk it over with your 
mother and remind her that no matter 
what good times come to you later you 
can never have just the sort of enjoy- 
ment you will have the next few months 
with your classmates. I wonder if it 
would be possible for you to take your 
grandmother to one of the schoel enter- 
tainments so that she could see for her- 
self how well behaved the young folks 
are. Or possibly there is a young teacher 
who could come to see your grandmother 
and urge her to let you go to the various 
school functions. I hope so, but if you 
can’t bring her around to your way of 
thinking remember that summer will soon 
be here and that you can have a lovely 
time inviting your school friends out to 
the farm and going to town to see them. 








AN EASTER DINNER 


REEN and yellow is the favorite 

Easter color scheme, which is fol- 
lowed in the suggested menu below. Fa- 
vors of candy rabbits and candy baby 
chicks, while not particularly original, 
are usually most popular. 








EASTER MENU 
Fruit Cup 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
Roast Chicken 


Asparagus Potato Croquettes 
Parker House Rolls Butter 
Orange Sherbet Cup Cakes 
Coffee 
Fruit Cup.—One-half cup diced pineapple, 


% cup canned peaches (cut fine), 1 cup canned 
pears (cubed), % cup diced grapefruit, 1 cup 
pineapple juice, sprigs of mint. Combine 
fruits and juice and chill thoroughly. Serve 
in tall glasses and garnish with mint. Sugar 
may be added if a sweeter cocktail is de- 
sired. 


Potato Croquettes.—Six medium sized Irish 
potatoes, 1% teaspoon salt, 1 egg (beaten), 2 
teaspoons cream, % teaspoon paprika, 1 tea- 
spoon finely minced green pepper, 4 teaspoon 


celery salt, 4% cup grated cheese. Cook po- 
tatoes until tender. Drain thoroughly, then 
mash, Add salt, butter, egg, milk, paprika, 
pepper, celery salt, and cheese. Beat well 
and make into round croquettes. Fry to a 
golden brown in deep hot fat. 

Orange Sherbet.—One and one-half cups 


evaporated milk (2 cups make a mild flavor- 
ed ice cream, while 1% cups give a more tart 
orange flavor), 2 cups sugar, few grains salt, 


1 cup water, 2 cups orange juice, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice. Pour evaporated milk 
into ice cream can and chill in refrigerator 


or in bowl surrounded with chipped ice. Boil 
sugar, salt, and water until there are 2 cups 
of syrup. Add orange and lemon juice and 
chill. Pour orange mixture slowly into milk 
and freeze. 

Cup Cakes.—One and one-half cups pastry 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 34 cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 4 cup 
melted butter (not too hot), % teaspoon vanilla. 
Sift flour, then measure. Resift with the 
other dry pea twice. Beat egg. Add 
diluted milk, butter, and vanilla. Pour into 
a well that has been made in the middle of 
the dry ingredients. Fold dry ingredients 
into the liquid until partially mixed, then 
heat one minute. Pour into oiled muffin tins 
and bake in a moderate oven 10 to 25 minutes, 
depending upon the size. Frost with uncooked 
icing. 

Icing.—Three cups confectioner’s sugar, %4 
cup evaporated milk, 3 tablespoons orange 
juice, grated rind of 1 orange. Add sugar 
to milk, then orange juice and rind. Stir 
until well blended. The frosting should be 
thick enough to dry fairly rapidly after it 
is spread on cake. If not add more sugar. 








Pattern Department 











Sl—Puff sleeves are very, very new and 
bows are one of fashion’s favorite 
trimmings. This delightfully youth- 
ful frock features both and has a 
scalloped hem and collar for extra 
charm, For graduation or any other 
Spring festivity it would be impos- 
sible to find a more appealing model. 
Designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 
39-inch material with 4 yards of bind- 
ing. 

It’s playtime. And here’s the very 
suit to play in. The very short dress 
and the matching bloomers are as 
becoming as they are comfortable. 
And the little pocket will be en- 
Joyed, too. Gingham, chambray, or 
cotton prints are used for these lit- 

. 
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tle suits. This one is designed for 
sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

494—The simple tailored frock fills a place 
of its own in the spring wardrobe. 
This one lends itself to such wool 
materials as jersey or covert cloth, 
the heavy flat silk crepes, and the 
very popular cotton or rayon pique. 
In any case pique is used for vestee 
and cuffs and the leather belt gives 
a smart accent. This model is be- 
coming to stout and slim alike. De- 
signed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 











normal, natural regulator. 


golden bran muffins! 
ular elimination. 


cereal in the world! 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


The ines i 
bran cereal 


in the world! 


VERY farm family knows the value of bran in the human 
diet—knows how this necessary part of wheat acts as a 
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pular 


But it may still be news to some farm families that bran can be 
so good to eat that the daily portion (so important to perfect 
health) may be eaten with real relish! 


Just taste Post’s Bran Flakes and see! Crisp, tasty, flavorful flakes 
with honest country milk or cream — delicious! Sprinkled over 
fruits or berries—wonderful! Best of all, some think, in fluffy, 


And in every spoonful the help that nature needs for proper, reg- 


No wonder more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any other bran 


“*NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN’ 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult -a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 


~ 











copy of the Big 

Witte Catalog which 

describes and illus- 
trates in colors the new 1930 line of Witte En- 
gines for every farm power ni 


NEW PRICES — EASY TERMS 


Witte prices have revised — Witte values 
now greater than ever. C Witte 


pera arog and | pxlome—end remember, you 
LIFETIME G acimniiees 


Every Witte Engine is guaranteed for life—your 
investment is fully od aden and 


for catalog—no cost or obligation. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Wr 
2354 OAK — in 2 city. 


bielezelele) WITTE | ENGINES NOW IN USE: / 











? ? WHY NOT LET US 7? ? 
Help You Sell Your 


Surplus’ Products? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








7 MAN WITH CAR 


owe S a Day 


I need an ambitious man with a car in 
your locality to act as my Representative. 
No capital or experience needed. Won- 
derful vebanee to make $10 a day and 
expenses. No waiting. Earnings 

at once. $39.63 IN 74 HOURS 
That’s what Lennon made. Korem 
blit, $110 profit a week. Think of 
the possibilities, Amazing line oi 4 
350 high-quality Household Neces- 
sities at low prices. Large orders. 
Steady repeat business. Big profits. 
Write for the facts today, sure! 












* Albert Mills, Pres., 5789 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 







































150 Weekly Profits | 


rl Start You in Business 





Like This 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW ] 





Matthew 5:16—Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—For 10 cents, 4-H clubs 
may obtain from the National Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, 58 East Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill, a “4-H Handy Book” 
filled with helpful hints about parliamentary 
law, club news writing, camp management, and 
games, club songs, and programs for special 
occasions. 

Know Your Agricultural History.—Do you 
know our oldest agricultural implement? It is 
the plow. In the Old Testament in the book of 
Job you will find plowing spoken of. The earliest 
plows were simply forked sticks and even in 
many countries today such primitive imple- 
ments are still in common use. Modern plows 
date from very recent times. Charles Newbold 
of New Jersey made the first cast iron plow 
ever made in America in 1797. Jethro Wood in 
1814 or 1819 patented what became the begin- 
ning of the really modern plow. The first 
known steel plow was built in Chicago in 1833 
by John Lane out of old saw blades. John 
Deere began his career as a plowmaker in 1837, 
The development of wheel plows began about 
1840 and in 1884 G. W. Hunt patented the first 
of the three-wheeled riding plows now univer- 
sally used. 

The World of Plants.—Did it ever occur to 
you that our common sweet potato and the 
morning glory growing on the garden fence are 
close relatives? Well, it’s true. The morning 
glories, the sweet potato, the bindweeds—and 
dodder or love vine—all belong to a group of 
plants called the Convolvulaceae, or Convolvu- 
lus Family. One thing in common we can 
easily see: All are twining or trailing plants. 
Next summer if you will examine closely the 
flowers of these different plants you will also 
find another common point of likeness. 
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Now Figure This Out.—On a barb wire fence 
enclosing a cotton field I found a big bird 
grasshopper stuck on a barb. Just at the edge 
of the thicket surrounding the field I found two 
or three locks of cotton hanging from the 
thorns of a plum bush. What would that 
mean to you? I would immediately guess that 
a French mockingbird or loggerhead shrike 
lived nearby. Sincerely yours, 





/ , 
| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS | 
l 1 

From Twins.—I’ve been reading your pieces 
in The Progressive Farmer quite a_ while. 
I enjoy them very much and want to join 
your- club. I like club work fine and have 
three certificates which I have received in 
it. My sister and I go to school at Rich- 
ville, Alabama. We are in Junior 1 class 
and 13 years old. We are twins. I am look- 
ing for the books of club work soon for I am 
anxious to begin the club work with you. I 
will try my best to get a certificate in the 
year’s work and one of your prizes in the 
fall. ONE OF THE MURCHISON TWINS. 

Coosa County, Ala. 

A Live Vo Ag Girl—We take your paper 
in the vocational agriculture department and 
look forward to your articles on this and 
4-H club work. Now what we are doing in 
our home economics is much to name. In 
the first semester we learned to sew and 
methods of economics. Now we are doing 
project work. Some of the girls are work- 
ing on the yards, some on the living room, 
hall, bed room, kitchen, and porches. I think 
all of them are interesting and especially 
the improvement of the yards. Every one 
will have her project work done before May. 
We are also studying cooking and what it 
holds for us. Of course everyone is inter- 





ested in food and the preparation of it. It 
gives one a thrill to get into the kitchen to 
prepare food. That reminds me of a debate 
we had the other day: “Resolved: That the 
jangles of the kitchen are more harmonious 
than the noises of the barnyard.” You can’t 
imagine how interesting it is until you hear 
a debate on the subject. If you have a voca- 
tional agricultural school in your com- 
munity get the boys to debate the negative 
side of the question and the girls the af- 
firmative. This work and 4-H club work is 
closely related. I have taken both and have 
enjoyed (and still do) every minute I have 
spent in the work. I wish everyone could 
take one of these and if possible both. Hope 
I hear from other vo ag schools and 4-H 
clubs too. IRENE HUDSON. 

Choccolocco, Ala., Rt. 1, Box 3i. 


MELLOW VALLEY 4-H CLUB | 
SOCIAL | 


HE 4-H club girls of Mellow Valley 
High School entertained at a party, 
given for their progress in sewing, at the 
Mellow Valley schoolhouse Monday night, 
March 24. 
The reception hall, library, and club 
room were decorated in green pine. 








The officers of the club welcomed guests 
and members charmingly. Assisting in 
the reception was Mrs. J. E. S. Rudd, 
home demonstration agent. Miss Jessie 
Boroughs of Ashland conducted the 
games played and Miss Elizabeth Horne 
furnished music with good phonograph 
records. 

Refreshments consisted of sandwiches, 
doughnuts, and punch. The doughnuts 
were made by Misses Elma Kirk, Ruthie 
Alford, and Mae Eldie Hodnett. 


The following 4-H girls*attended the 
party: Madell Sentell, Wynema Fargar- 
son, Ruby Vickers, Ena Blair, Era Bai- 
ley, Eva May Mann, Nina Kilgore, Evie 


The Progressive Farme 


Tenney, Mae Eldie Hodnett, Elma Kirk, 7 


Ruthie Alford, Exa Campbell, Frankie 
McConnill, Ima Ruth Fargarson, Gladys 
Richardson, Myrtle Nunn, Lottie Ruth 
Joiner, Margalene Baker, Vivian Blair, 
Annie Maud Dawkins, Ethel Tenney, 
Maurie McLain, Ivelyn Baker, Voncile 
Dawkins, and Erma Caldwell. 
About twenty-five invited guests were 
present. 
RUBY VICXERS, Secretary. 
FRANKIE McCONNILL, 
Clay County, Ala. Reporter. 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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AS SHE WAS WALK- 
ING DOWN THE STREET 
KON BREAVENLY SHE Was 
FEELING— BUT SKE 

SCON) FOUND OUT SHE 
WAS STILL OW EARTH 

























CLARA POOLE~ 
(ELL 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Hubert Price, Calhoun County, Ala. 
Crawford Brazell, Tallapoosa County, Ala. 
Lendow E. Little, Berrien County, Ga. 
Billy Thurman, Muscogee County, Ga. 





The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 


Look through 


the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 


glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 
ean be had from most any breeder. 


Young stock 
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The Track of 
A Thousand Uses 


It’s the handiest thing on the farm. This is what 
Southern farmers say about the Hackney Utility 


Truck. 
because it is useful every month. 


It pays for itself several times a year 
Originally the 


Hackney Utility Truck was designed to be a to- 
bacco truck but farmers quickly found that it 
had thousands of uses about the plantation. It 


is built strong to stand rough handling. 
loads are moved easily and quickly. It 


Heavy 
saves 


time, money and labor. 
Model No. 1—7 feet 7 inches long, 22 inches wide. 











Use a HACKNEY 
Utility Truck 


Hardwood bolsters and flat. 
Devices for holding box rigid. Strong, laminated 
wheels, 
2—Heavy Duty Truck—8 feet long, 2% feet wide. 
Same general design as Model 1. 
carry heavier loads. 


Sandproof hub caps. 
PRICE $12.50 f.0.b. Wilson. Model No. 


Built larger to 
PRICE $25.00 f.o.b. Wilson. 


Mail coupon below and we will gladly 


send you complete information. 


for Hauling— HACKNEY WAGON CO. 
WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 

Tobacco Tobacco Sticks en eee 
Fruits Vegetables | Hackney Wagon Co., (GA-3) 
Cotton Fertilizers Wilson, N. C. 
Sugar Cane Pine Straw _ Gentlemen :—Please send me complete informa- | 
Wood Garbage | tion about the items checked below: | 
Roots and Stumps Water O Hackney Wagons. 
Sand Comment | 0 Hackney Corey Trucks, ; | 
Fodder Wire O) Hackney 2 and 4 Wheel Trailers. 

| PRAREEED “hnsoXups ceca vbodedbasewedede vuchoodeb aad pedecede | 

ADDRESS. «:.2.0<% sedsbiid bs Vain tne Cedil one nado +d dala _ | 


(Please print name and address plainly) 








OU want to make money, farm- 
ing. Maybe you're figuring the 

best and surest ways to do it. 

Let’s take work and planning and 
a lot of other things for granted. 
They’re on everybody’s list. Then 
let’s narrow all the rest down to these 
three questions: How much fertilizer 
to use? What grade? What make? 

Answer the first question by using 
plenty of fertilizer. “The higher the 
rate of application, the greater the 
increase of yield and the larger the 
profit,” says the National Fertilizer 
Association after studying the results 
told by 48,000 farmers. 

Answer the second question by us- 
ing good grades—they’re economical. 

And answer the third by using V-C 
Fertilizers, the tried and tested old 


Vircrnta-Carouina CHEMICAL CorPoRATION, Richmond, Va. 


' 


Let’s narrow 
all questions 
down to three 


brands that you never have to worry 
about and always can depend on be- 
cause you know they’re good. 

So in the end all three questions 
get one answer; and it’s right: 

Use plenty of good grade V-C! 


\. Je 


LIZERS. 


Branch Sales Offices 

in Sixteen Cities 
We'll be glad to help you with information 
and advice as to the rate of application 
and the grade of fertilizer that are best 
for your crop and soil. Just write to Agri 
cultural Service Bureau, P. O. Box 1616, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Ration to open it. 







The Fall of 


the Hammer 
Sheriff Ambrose Bunty Finds f - By - 
His Duty Intensely Unpleasant LVictor Staniey ¢ 













HERIFF Ambrose Bunty laboriously 

hoisted his 200 pounds of good- 
natured bone and muscle to the top of a 
half-burned farm tractor, and sadly gazed 
over the crowd of farmers who were 
present. 

“Hear Ye, Hear Ye,” rumbled his voice. 
“Come men, gather up close. This sale 
is about to start, and the way I feel about 
it, the quicker it’s over with, well, the 
better it'll suit me, if you all know what 
I mean—and I guess most of you do. 

“I’m selling this farm of 160 acres—one 
of the best farms in the county—subject 
to a first mortgage of $10,000. This farm 
has been appraised as worth $150 an acre 
—$24,000—and I~ happen to know it’s 
worth all that, and more. 

“And besides the farm, I’m offering for 
sale, $3,500 of judgment notes, bearing 7 
per cent interest, signed by the owner of 
this farm, Carl Merrick, and all of you 
men know Carl: You iknow he’ll pay if 
he can. 

“After we have sold. the farm, and these 
notes, then we'll sell whatever else you 
men see lying around here, including 
Carl’s new automobile, and this piece of 
junk that once upon a time was a trac- 
tor, this thing I’m preaching from on top 
of. Everything goes to the highest bidder. 

“And before I start the sale, I want to 
say: For ten years I’ve been sheriff of 
Greene County. During some of those 
years I’ve had to do my duty when it 
hurt. This is one of those times, only 
this time it hurts more than usual. My 
only regret is that you men re-elected 
me last spring. If I had known this job 
was to come, money couldn’t a’ hired me 
to take office. 

“Now men, I’m selling the old home- 
stead of Horace Merrick, a man who 
was loved and respected by all his neigh- 
bors, and a good friend to everybody. 
What’s offered? Bid high, bid fast, let’s 
hurry it up, and get through and away 
from here. Frankly, I don’t like this 
job. Bid in the farm, and watch your 
insurance.” 


HE ssheriff’s words interested me. 

What he said seemed rather unusual, 
seemed to imply there was a story hidden 
out thereabouts. A sheriff’s sale always 
did seem to hold a rather peculiar sor- 
did attraction for me, and I guess most 
folks are built that same way. It’s some- 
thing like the funny ‘kick’ one gets from 
witnessing a fire, or an auto accident. 
Human curiosity. 

I was motoring across the state and by 
a twist of fate came driving along the 
toad where this Merrick farm was. I had 
noted the gathering of men before my 
atrival opposite the lane leading into the 
Place, and what really caused me to turn 
i,.was the sheriff’s sale sign nailed to a 
tree out there beside the road, and then I 
noted there was no house, or other farm 
buildings—nothing but piles of ashes left 
from a fire. 


A farm, burned buildings, a crowd of 
men about, and a sheriff’s sale going on. 
Altogether it was something to attract 
ones curiosity, and I have my share of 
that. I decided that what I wanted was a 
Private talk with that sad faced, good- 
Matured officer of the law, so I hung 
around, and this is what he told to me. 


ES sir, Mister, this is one o’ the best 

farms in Greene County, and old 
Orace Merrick—right up until the time 
he died, little over a year ago—was one 
0 the best farmers we had too. Horace 
had lived on this farm 62 years, and al- 
Ways made money, and always paid his 
debts. There ain't a man for 20 miles 
omy who wasn’t old man Merrick’s 
tend, and he theirs. He and I were 
800d friends too. It’s a darn shame, that’s 
What I calls it.” 


What happened?” I asked him. “How 
Come, you selling the place?” 

“Well, Mister, It’s like a kite without 
any tail. Like a fellow I once knew who 
Owned a safe, but didn’t know the combi- 
‘ Like the fellow who 
ta ship, and because he didn’t know 








+ 





the ship called for a rudder, why he didn’t 
put any rudder on the boat, and it hit the 
rocks. 

“See that young fellow standing over 


there—the boy with the black curly 
hair, standing there by that burned 
wagon. That’s Carl Merrick, Horace’s 


son, and a darn good boy too. I’m mighty 
sorry for him. Well, Mister, he did it. 
Took that boy less’n a year and a half to 
wipe out everything his dad made and 
saved these here 60 years past and gone. 
And maybe it wasn’t all his fault either. 
I dunno. 


“Old man Merrick was just a ordinary 
plain farmer who got up early, worked 
late, and got along pretty well. His wife 
picked up and died when Carl was a two- 
year-old. Horace raised that boy hisself, 
and done a good job. of it too. Sent him 
to the school down the road, and when he 
learned all they was to learn hereabouts, 
why what did his dad do but send him off 
to agricultural college. During vacations 
Carl always came home here, and pitched 
into all the farm work on the place. 
Good worker, that boy. 


. HEN it come time to leave college 

Carl finished way up near the head 
of all his classes, so Horace told me, and 
Horace was mighty proud of the boy. 
Well, it seems from what else Horace 
told, why, at college he learned how to 
farm different than his dad farmed. Carl 
explained to his father all about.the new 
ways of making money on a farm, and 
Horace, loving Carl like he did, had 
agreed to making a lot of changes on the 
place soon as Carl was through with col- 
lege. 

“Well, Carl, he come home from the 
school, and the first thing he does was to 
marry Nellie Winters, they two was 
sweethearts a long time, and soon as 
they’re married, why they moved in to 
Horace’s house and set up housekeeping. 
All the folks around here was glad about 
Carl bringing his wife in to keep house 
for his father. The old man needed some 
woman to look after him. 

“Just as they all was fixed up nice and 
comfortable, Horace took sick and died. 
He had left Carl the farm and nearly 
$4,000 in the bank. Carl went right ahead 
carrying out the changes about the farm 
that he and his dad had agreed on. Mak- 
ing them changes is what brought me 
here today. 

“At college they learned Carl how to 
farm up-to-date like, if you know what I 
mean. Learned him how to rotate his 
crops, how to save on the soil fertility, 
it’s called. How to select good brood 
sows, and good milk producing cows. The 
value of purebred livestock on the farm, 
and purebred poultry. Learned him about 
why the farm ought to have a manure 
pit, how to test seed, and the why of it, 
all that, you know. Good stuff, too. 


“FINHEN Carl learned all about modern 

buildings, and modern equipment for 
the buildings. And the value in labor 
saving of these new fangled machines— 
power machines—you know. Why work 
all day doing some work with his hands 
that some machine could do in a hour, 
maybe? 

“Carl mortgaged the farm for $10,000, 
and began to tear down first this build- 
ing, then another, until finally the whole 
place was a grand affair with the best, 
and most up-to-date labor-saving devices 
all over it. Folks come from all around 
to see what Carl had done, and how he 
done it. Some of those folks went home 
and did some of the same things, and that 
part of it was all right, because every- 
thing Carl had done was sensible, and he 
proved it the first year by making more 
money than his dad made the past two 
years. 

“Everything they learned Carl in that 
college was all right, and something which 
every farm ought to have. No, Carl didn’t 
throw any money away; on the contrary, 
his money was burned away, and that’s 
where the real story is, Mister.” 
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Hundreds of farmers have al- 
ready ordered, others are order- 
ing daily. Our supply will soon 
be exhausted. Don’t take a 
chance on having to plant in- 
ferior varieties or second-hand 
strains. Mail your order today 
and be sure of a supply of seed 
from this record breaking cot- 
ton that holds an all-time rec- 
ord of 30 bales on 10 acres and 
made 267 bales on 200 acres in 
1929 


For over 27 years Piedmont 
Pedigreed has been making a 
bale per acre and better for 
Southern farmers. It will make 
that much for you easier than 
ordinary varieties will make 4- 
bale per acre. 

Lower Peachtree, Alabama. 
January 27, 1930 

J. O. M. Smith, Commerce, Ga. 

I am glad to recommend your 


Piedmont Cotton Seed, it is 
earlier than any, puts on more 
bolls to the stalk, has more 


limbs, and roots deeper in the 


DON’T DELAY 
SEND IN 
YOUR ORDER 
NOW!. 

Dept. P-1 











Get Your Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll Seed—NOW! 


267 


Bales on 


200 
Acres 


1929 


CALL 


ground, grows larger in size 
when using only medium grade 
fertilizer and makes the best 
all around cotton I have ever 
grown. My neighbors drive for 
over 20 miles to see the cotton 
on my farm. 


I made two (2) bales to the 
acre and what I mean this seed 
went down the road in making 
cotton. If a farmer is in debt 
and if he will just plant Pied- 
mont Pedigreed cotton seed it 
will sure bring him out of the 
hole. 


I like to see this cotton grow 
and will put down everything 
else when I can pick 400 pounds 
of this good clean cotton a day. 


Will J. Powell. 





PRICES 
1 to 9 bushels, $2.50 per bu. 
10 to 50 bushels, $2.25 per bu. 
50 bus. or more, $2.00 per bu. 
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PEDIGREED SEED FARM | 






Commerce, Ga. 
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Manufactured by 
BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














GET RESULTS! 


Chicken Ads— 
Stock Ads— 
Seed Ads— 
Plant Ads— 
Pay in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Send in your ad and we will help you 
arrange and display copy for best results. 












60 Monument'l9 


a Por a limited time to advertise our 
a «wonderful values, We want one in 
=| every community. 3 ft. high, 16 fa. 

—— wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 

|< [i Lettering Pree. Satisfaction Guaram- 

teed. Write for information, 

American Memorial Company 

B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atianta, Ga. 








PROFITS 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 









BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








_(Concluded next week) _ 





Standard of the World 


Your Hardware Dealer Has Them 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Dig POTATOES |} 
not DIRT i 


For all around fast work this 
hook has no eaual. Lifts a 
whole hill of potatoes or other 
root crops at one pull—and 
leaves the dirt behind. Bent 

oval tines made of fin- 
est hoe steel and oil tem- 
pered. Fastened to a select- 
ed ash handle so it won’t 
come loose. 


The brand True Tem is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hook as the 
best tool of its kind that 
can be made. 


The American Fork 
& Hoe Company . 


Ls 
ey 


yh Keith Bidg., 
“/ Branded on 


leveland, Ohio 
Makers of Furm and Gar- 

the handle of 
every genulne 
























den Tools for Over One 


Hundred Years, 










If your dealer has 
not yet stocked the 












FREE True Temper Steel 
Potato Hook, Cat. 

Os Request No. 4BOM, send us 
—Users’ Catalog. his name and $1.45 
Wescribes over and we will ship you 


400 choice tools direct, postpaid. 
for every farm 
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Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 

K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom: 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. unde1 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Gold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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The lasting beau- 

y and protection 

of Edwards Metal 

Roofs has been proved on 

by — thousands of country homes and farm 
buildings for more than 25 years. 

Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 

them. Sheet Roofings, plain or corrugated, with 

improved interlocking joints for easy, accurate 

installation. High grade steel, painted or gal- 

vanized, fully guaranteed. 

















At slightly higher price, gen- 
uine Copper-bearing, rust-resist- We Pay 
steel, the best in the world. the Freight 
rite for FREE Samples and 
Roofing Book No. 174 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
424-474 Butler Street Cineinnati, 7“ 





| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 


| By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in April 


N CASE of a sudden sptll of cold 
weather, there is yet danger of the 
bees starving, since, as pointed out last 
month, surplus winter stores may have 








been exhausted in 
rearing brood, and 
severe weather will 
cause a dearth of 
nectar in the field. 
In such case, the 
beekeeper must be 


prepared to give 
such feed as may be 
necessary. : 





R. R. REPPERT Even under nor- 
mal conditions, and 


without severe weather, the bees in the 
prairie section, away from any consider- 
able amount of wooded territory, appear 
to have difficulty finding sufficient nectar 
about this time to supply their needs. 
The prairie flowers do not appear to be 
sufficient, and many colonies starve. 


This is the period best suited for trans- 
ferring. While the bees should not be 
disturbed in case of cold weather, there 
will be through most of the month of 
April, weather sufficiently warm that the 
bees will be actively working, and when 
they may be transferred. The object of 
transferring is to remove the bees from 
any old box or keg or other unsuitable 
quarters where they are now kept, into 
modern hives with movable frames so 
that the combs may be lifted and the con- 
dition of the bees readily ascertained. 
This should be done while the bees are 
working, so that they will cause the least 
trouble at the hive; yet the work should 
not be delayed longer than necessary to 
insure this condition, since it is very in- 
convenient to transfer, or work with 
combs that are heavy with a great quan- 
tity of honey. The best time is when the 
first good flow of nectar is available. 


There are several good ways for ef- 
fecting a transfer, two of which will be 
briefly outlined here. If the beekeeper 
already knows an effective method, it is 
nqt here urged that he change for either 
of these; it is only necessary that the 
bees, including the queen, with as much 
of the brood as is convenient, be taken 
from the old quarters to the new hive in 
such way that the combs may be moved. 


In the first place, the old hive should be 
moved to one side, and the new hive put 
in its exact place, with entrance in the 
same direction. The old hive is laid on 
its side, the bottom in front of the en- 
trance of the new one. Boards are used 
to enclose the space between, and after 
removing the top of the old hive, smoke 
is applied at this end to cause the bees 
to go into the space between the two 
hives; then removing the loose boards, 
these bees are brushed or driven with 
smoke into the new hive. The process 
is repeated until most of the bees are in 
the new hive; it is important that the 
queen be driven into the new hive along 
with the rest. As much of the comb con- 
taining brood should be taken from the 
old hive then as possible and placed in 
the frames of the new one, tying it in 
with string wound about the frame and 
comb. After the work is done all combs 
and honey remaining should be removed 
from the yard to discourage robbing. 


In the other method, after placing the 
new hive in place of the old one, the lat- 
ter is inverted, and a box, of such size 
that it fits fairly well, is inverted over 
the bottom of the hive, which now is the 
upper end. By beating vigorously on the 
sides of the hive with sticks, the bees are 
caused to go upward into the box, and 
may then be dumped bodily in front of 
the entrance of the new hive, and driven 
in as in the other method. Repeat until 
most of the bees are thus transferred, and 
then transfer the combs with brood as be- 


| fore directed. 


Doou 


4 0 
Christ and the Little Children 


(Lesson for April 13, 1930: Matthew 18:1-14 
and 19:13-15.) 


2 


When and where did the scenes of today’s 
lesson occur? 

The first blessing of the children occurred 
in Capernaum in the summer of 29 A. 
the third year of Christ’s ministry. The sec- 
ond blessing took place in Peraea in March 
30 A. D., one month before the crucifixion, 

II 


What preceded the first event recorded 
here? 


Just before the first blessing, Jesus and 
his disciples in Capernaum had been ap- 
proached by collectors of the temple tax. 
Christ pointed out that the earthly kings took 
tribute from strangers, not from their own 
children, raising the question as to why 
the tax should be paid. 


How did Jesus solve the payment of the 
temple tax? 

Jesus told Peter to cast his nets and take 
the first fish caught. In the mouth of this 
he would find a piece of money. With this 
he should pay the tax. This was done. 

IV 

What brought up the question of superior- 
ity in the kingdom? 

Naturally, the discussion which followed 
Christ’s statements in regard to the temple 
tax brought about the question of suprem- 
acy in the kingdom which they believed Jesus, 
with his power and miracles, could set up as 
he saw fit. 

Vv 

What did Jesus do when the question was 
put to him? 

Jesus summoned a little child, telling them 
that they must have the trustfulness, truth- 
fulness, unworldliness, and faith of a little 
child in order to inherit the kingdom of God. 

VI 

What was the meaning of his example? 

That God’s kingdom was not a material one; 
that the benefits were to be spiritual, and 
that, in order to attain these benefits, spir- 
itual grace and belief were needed. 

Vil 

What parable did he introduce at this time? 

The parable of the ninety and nine. Jesus 
pointed out how the shepherd did not fear 
for the sheep safe in the fold, but for the one 
which had gone astray, rejoicing when it was 
saved. So they rejoiced when the sinners 
were brought ‘to a realization of their sins and 


won God’s kingdom. 
Vill 


Where had Christ and his disciples been when 
the second incident occurred? 

Christ had left Galilee and gone into Peraea 
on his way to Jerusalem. He knew that the 
time was near when he would suffer death. 

IX 

Describe it. 

As Christ sat with his disciples, mothers 
brought their children to him that he might 
lay his hands on them and pray. The disci- 
ples sought to turn the women away, telling 
them not to disturb Jesus. He, in turn, rep- 
rimanded them, ordering them that they let 
the little children come unto him, since, be- 
cause of their innocence, they were- nearer 
God than many of their elders. 


Aunt Piet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Cold an’ grippe is about the same, ex- 
cept it’s just a little touch o’ cold if I’ve 
got it an’ a bad spell o’ grippe if it’s Pa.” 

“Givin’ to kinfolks is more sensible than 
lendin’. It amounts to the same thing, 
anyway an’ you have the satisfaction o’ 
feelin’ charitable instead o’ bein’ mad.” 


| water and watch results. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Wonderful Success - 


In Raising Baby Chicks 

Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses in raising baby 
chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought [ 
would tell my experience. My first incu- 
bator chicks, when but a few days old, 
began to die by the dozens, I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko Tab- 
lets to be used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. It’s just the only thing to 
keep the chicks free from disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Towa. 





Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber,. that in every hatch there is the dan- 
ger of some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are ‘arger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this Com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra. large box)—give it in all drinking 
You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost doz- 
ens before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 

WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 92 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


a 





GET RESULTS! 
Chicken Ads— 
Stock Ads— 
Seed Ads— 
Plant Ads— 
Pay in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Send in your ad and we will help you 
arrange and display copy for best results. 
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April 12, 1930 


Our Weekly 


Sermon 
By REV J.W HOLLAND DD 





Practical Religion 


ORE and more we are getting the 


processes of life out of the reaim 
of magic and mystery into the realm of 
motive and morals. The story of Alad- 
din’s lamp may be 
fascinating reading 
for the children, but 
the electric lamp is 
better for driving 
away the night's 
darkness. In religion, 
too, we are grow- 
ing toward the un- 
derstanding of the 
practical powers of 
love, sympathy, help- 
and kindness. 


177 
Of course there will always be mys- 
tery. Everything about us is supra- 
natural. That is, the forces which we trace 
and use in Nature all extend into the 
infinite where our finite minds cannot 
penetrate. 


I often think that Christianity has 
dwelt too closely and too long upon ab- 
struse doctrines, where men’s minds natu- 
rally differ, and too little upon the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the “cup of cold 
water” in the hands of love, and forgive- 
ness, even of our enemies. As I see it, 
after giving half a lifetime to its study, 
the gospel that Jesus lived and taught 
has within it the power to do three things 
which the world needs. 


177 

1. It will make a man be good. 
—Love will change the direction of our 
thought until we are ashamed to live be- 
low our ideals of goodness. Those ideals 
of goodness shine more brightly in Jesus 
of Nazareth than in any life ever yet 
lived upon this planet. It was the per- 
fect goodness in Jesus that made men be- 
lieve in and accept him as divine. When 
all is said, the practical result of the busi- 
ness is, that when we really face perfect 
goodness we repent of and abandon our 
badness. A few tears in my mother’s 
eye; helped God to work in me the mir- 
acl of loving goodness. Jesus forgiving 
his enemies makes us ashamed to harbor 


hat. 
177 

2. It will make us do good. After 
being, comes doing. Men and women do 
what their natures impel them to do. 
Tht great pleasure of doing good is the 
soul’s greatest luxury. I read in one ‘of 
the farm journals of a group of neigh- 
bors who one day husked ten acres of 
corn for a widow in Illinois. Needless to 





J. W. HOLLAND 


fulness, 


lect the figures and tabulate them, but 
he must also find the relationship or 


say, those men drove home after that day’s 
work with a deep and satisfying feeling 
in their hearts. Doing good has a refin- 
ing reflex action within us. The doing 
of good is better than any finespun theo- 
ries about the nature of good. The Mas- 
ter of Men said, “He that doeth my will 
shall know of the doctrine.” The tendency 
has usually been to put the doctrine first. 


194 

3. It will make us make good. Per- 
sonal success is dependent upon personal 
character. Everywhere Christianity has 
gone it has improved manhood and 
womanhood. Individuals have become 
better. New dreams of success along all 
lines have been born in people. A man 
may be in rags when he is converted, but he 
will not stay in rags very long afterward. 
The Wall Street Journal has often point- 
ed out that the basis of credit is charac- 
ter. 


The right kind of religion helps a man 
to right everything that he touches. It 
helps him to be his best possible self. 


A fitlle fermon 
On Good ffealth 


By — M.Reeisrir, M.D. 
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Faster 
What's the | Geed of Vital cooking, 
Statistics ? too! 
HE records kept in our public health cin 
offices about births, deaths, and dis- 
eases are called vital statistics. They Greatest 
are facts and figures relating to human economy 
life and give us 
much helpful infor- of fuel 
mation about the re- eo 
lation of diseases to 
different races, sex- No soot, 
es, ages, seasons, 
and conditions. It odor or 


is a sort of book- 
keeping that tells us 
what is taking place 
in the health of the 
people generally, 
just as our account books enable us to 
keep up with what is taking place in 
our business. 

There was a time some years ago 
when vital statistics were thought worth- 
less unless musty with age. Some peo- 
ple thought that no one less than a fin- 
ished statistician could get anything of 
value from them. But things are chang- 
ed. Vital statistics are now not only ac- 
cessible for public inspection, but health 
officers are daily publishing these facts 
and figures and are asking the public to 
take notice of the useful facts ‘they 
furnish. 


The health officer has not only to col- 





DR. REGISTER 


wick cutting 


The New 
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New DUBL-HOT Burner 





Cpw~ oe of boiling hot water in 
‘“Dubl-quick” time! ‘The slow feature 
of wash day eliminated! 


That is but one of the priceless advantages 
of the marvelous Dubl-Hot burner that 
gives extraordinary heat whenever desired, 
and which comes on the new Nesco De 
Luxe Kerosene Stoves and Ranges in addi- 
tion to the intensely hot standard burners. 


A call at your dealer's will delight you. For there 
you will find the last word in kerosene stoves— 
with Dubl-Hot burners and permanent lasting 
porcelain tops. New Nesco De Luxe models that 
are the height of convenience, elegance and abso- 
lute economy. Insist on Nesco Portable Ovens 
for perfect baking. See coupon for special offer. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
NaTIONAL ENAMELING & StampPinc Co., INc. 
27 TWELFTH STREET MILWAUKEE 
Factories and Branches: Mirwauxee, New Yorx, Battimons, 


Granite City, Itu., Cuicaco, New Orveans, 
Laurex Hirt, L. L., Puiraperpnia. 


NESCO DeLuxe 


Kerosene Stoves & Rang es 


Nationat EnAMe.inc & Stampinc Co., INc., 27 12th St., ons 


Send Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Refrigerator Bowl with Cover — 
2 cup size—for which I enclose names of 2 prospects for Kerosene 
Stoves and 15¢ to partly cover postage and packing of bowl. Also send 
stove literature—free. (Simply write your name and address below.) Weg 
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LOLLAR’S 


Box 2622 Birmincuam, ALa. 


odak :. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1980, by Publish Syndicate) 








ne fidn’t mean to not be polite. Mrs. 
Ones was askin’ me how Pug an’ Peanut 
WW everbody got their nicknames, an’ I 


Mst asked her why Papa called her an 
old cat.” 


“Pug ain’t got no education. When the 

‘song School teacher asked him who 
him, he said Columbus instead o’ 
ies.” 


among whom he lives and labors. - 


connection between two sets of figures. 
This is called correlation. For an ex- 
ample: It has been found, especially in 
cities, that there is a close relationship 
between deaths from diphtheria and 
housing conditions. It is almost always 
found that— 


—more deaths from diphtheria occur where 
housing conditions are bad, people are 
crowded, and ventilation is poor; 


—tuberculosis is more often found where sani- 
tation is bad; 


—typhoid fever is mainly a disease of the 
summer months; 


—whooping cough is more fatal among in- 
fants and small children; 


—infant mortality and maternal deaths are 
greater where midwives are in the major- 
ity in attending cases of labor. 


Facts such as these point the way by 
which the attack on health problems 
must be made by the health worker. 
Without these correlations of facts he 
would be in the dark, and his work 
could be made only in a_hit-or-miss 
manner. If the health worker knows 
his vital statistics, he can make a bull’s- 
eye shot. All that is needed is proper 
ammunition (money) furnished by the 
citizens, and energy and _ intelligence 
furnished by himself, in order to banish 
a great amount of sickness from those 





Write for complete 


VELOX sri crocs 


price list. 





| Pay Only These 
Subscription Rates 


Our standard, official, 
changeable subscription rates 
are regularly printed on page 3 
of THE PROGRESSIVE PPAR. 
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Write at once for sopy of 
RUN OUT. 


Dept. G, 


COTTON GROWERS 


LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 


MER each and every week as 


follows :— 
n itace COTTON SEED i. a ar eee $1.00 
Ne WO 6.0 oo ¥iebin debe cae 2.00 
Brownwood, Texas Hight FOOre 6.50 ccceecsces 3.00 











"ll send 


. Only one bundle to a 
oaensre 
Dp pe ae gto 











DON’T SEND A PENNY! 
it ‘ou want a real bargain, send us your name and 
you this money-saving 


y back if you’re not more than satis- 
customer. 


with each bundle. Pay 
bundle is js. delivered to to ck 


The name of any alleged agent 
who charges EITHER MORE 
OR LESS than these rates 
should be promptly reported to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER for investigation. 

The help of our subscribers in 
locating any such person will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 
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Bargain SALE! 








OLID gold effect case 
guaranteed 25 years. 





Adjusted fo: lut 

Backed by million d allar tactory. gg 

SEND Wi rey oe (C 

and ped on ar- 
back guaranteed. 
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Alabama, 
editions 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 


as per list 


covering Georgia, 
and Florida, It advertisers to use other 


below. 


will pay many 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, 





The Progressive Farmer 


classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 











































































Editicn— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 
State plainly rae 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
oo you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 m. ©.. and Va.... 19¢ per word $9.50 per inch 
w use. Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. Te per word $7.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky-Tennessee . 80,000 Ky., Middie and E. Tenn. 6e per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
| ae your ph. hey Hy foe west All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35c per word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
advance tion date. tiona ° es ‘ ° ° ° tinctive and attracti Note 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table, ™ — 
Farms For Sale or Rent Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato Potatoes Corn 
Cabbage, Georgia Collards, Onion plants, express When in need of pure Porto Rico Potato plants at Field selected Neal’s Paymaster seed corn from two- 
Texas collect : $1.50 thousand ; prepaid mail, $2 thousand. $1.50 thousand, send us your order. Good plants, quick eared stalks, going at $3.50 per. % bushel lots at $2, 
Tomatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Pepper plants, express col- service. We are reliable. Padgett & Carter, Coffee, Boyd Bros, & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 
keep on paying rent when you can buy good lect, $2 thousand; prepaid mail, $2.50 thousand. Cata- Georgia. > ETT) 
land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range iocue free. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. For Sale.—Limited amount Wilson certified bunch ow. i ee a 
- pe neo ER na eae . , gra : ; atic 98%. 2 , 
from = A Fi 10%, aoe, Sous te Nees Oy High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading Porto Rice and Dooley Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000; bushel. Colma Seed Company, Niota,. Tenn. . 
acres 7 ; ms = idi a t ty 3 ’ varieties, “$1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.25. Bermuda On- delivered. « Cash with order, J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, r 
interest. otton sure crop, yie ng one-fou to one ion $1. Collards $1, Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby Alabama. Mosby’s Prolific.—Two to three eared, long grain, 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops jing Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt —— ~~ — - —_________. small cob. You must be satisfied. Peck $1; halt $1.75; 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located shipment. Expert packing. Quitman Potato -Co., Porto Rican Potato Plants.—Have passed all in bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good town8, Quitman. Ga spections. April delivery. 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots, 7 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder : - $1.50; larger quantities quoted at your request. Order Woods Improved Hastings Prolific seed corn; pro- 
write BR. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., Tomatoes, Cabbage; all varieties; millions ready. now for future delivery, Terms, cash with order. Ref- uces more per acre. p averaged 60 bushels per 
Lubbock, Texas. Big stem, open field grown; packed with damp moss. rence, Baxley State’ Bank, | Altamaha Plant Co.,  S¢fé._$2.50 bushel. Jas. B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. 
——— — 5 750: 5 . 5 > >, . r. . , . 9 ‘ 
300, 75e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sweet Pepper: 50, Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. Scott’s Improved Marlboro Prolific seed corn, grown 
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50e: 100, 75c. Porto Rico tato slips: 500, $1.75; 









































































































































1,000, $3. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, 
prepaid, Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, Prepaid: $2.50, 1,000. Collect: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbage 
"Eeaeca cod Milli “gee ep = a. | ccuae. plants, peceets: net 1,000 Collect: a. 1,000. To- 
- c ear arge, nei . . mato plants, Marglobe, Bonnie Best, Baltimore, pre- 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS well rooted, hand selected, roots mossed, varieties paid: re 50, 1,000 ” Cobbert- $1 1 000 py via 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation labeled Tomato or Cabbage, all varieties: 200, T75c; hi . safe arriv. ‘Sim > > “94 
yo i 2 ir v prompt shipment, safe arrival. Sims Potato Plant Co., 
charges unless the acivertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Sweet Pepper: 100, Pembroke, Ga 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Crystal Wax and Yellow —_—_—— — - 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Bermuda Onions, pencil size: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1 Mississippi certified Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Pumpkin 
6,000, $6, All postpaid. Prompt shipment. Satis- Yam, Yellow Yam, Dooley Yam, Bunch Yam, Early Tri 
faction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleas- umph, Bunch Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Jersey Sweets, 
Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato int, Texas r Stem Jersey, Gold Coin, Hati, Japanese Yam, Red 
é ‘ p Sa — RED sweet potato plants, 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50, de- 
i Tomato, Cabbage, _Onion plants, $1.50 thou- Frostproof Cabbage, open field grown, well rooted, ed, g Rg Ay gy AL ol o Geo. ue Benen, 
J. Johns, Wausau, strong, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled variety name. New Site, Mississippi. 
my > E Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
~Poto and Mare lob “4, Tomato plants: $2, 1,000. Barber { penhagen, Early and Late Dutch; postpaid: 200, 75¢; s k 
RR 300, $1: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Onions, Crystal Wax Nursery Stoc 
Nice spring grown Cabbage and Tomato plants: s: $1, and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 0 we 
1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 6,000, $6. Tomato: Large, well rooted, open fiek i grown, a} = S mae by en ee wanted. 
- fi ~ Set ee i. Mins: diane Ge mossed, labeled with variety name; Livingston Globe, ms + on > ame 4 “4 
Wake! eld abbage and Stone Tomato plants: 85¢, Murgiobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Ear- Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
1,000; 500. S5c._ True Plant Co., Florala, Als. liana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit,- postpaid: Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Cabbage, Onions, Collards, Tomatoes: 500, $1; 1,000, 100. 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $i; 500, $1.50; 1/000, $2.50. cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
$1.75: postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga, Pepper, mossed and labeled; Chinese Giant, Buil Nose, 
—_—_——— — Ruby King, Red Cayenne, postpaid: 100, 75c; 200, $1; 
Cabbage, Onions. Collards, Tomatoes: 500 500, 2; 1.000, $3.50. Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 
$1.75: postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, le sto . Potato plants, postpaid 500, $1.75; 1,000, $8; 5 000 s 
*resl asiastont Cabbs t a Oni , $12.50 ‘ Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
500, Te wT 000. 1.25. Interstate ae -_ ' eee satisfaction guaranteed. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
dale, Miss. | rkana, Ark. WARMING.—Gines leading authorities advise us 
a — that it is ween 
Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; Flowers Otootan and ~~ aR ode gah thevetere 
postpaid. 5,000, $5; express. Patrick Plant Company, there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Omega, Ga. eee named double Cannas, including four kinds bs merge without any attempt to defraud, our _ * 
—Potatoes: $2 0 Marglobe . pink and white, two of each -25; $2.50 per 100; tising guarantee does not cover Otootan see 
Fe we aes bates if Hy Pre ag ee amy $12 per 1,000. Other flowers, write for price list. believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
Baxley. Ga oe Mrs. J. E. Harrell, Rt. 6, Quitman, Ga, our onenee ~— honest and ——— _ pe 
—— : -—- ee . eee are not Hable for losses due to substitution o 
Cabbage.—New spring grown plants: 500, T5c; 1,000, Potatoes Black Ebony Soybeans for Otoota 
. Packed to reach you fresh. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 
Pay on Arrival.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. : Beans 
— a ogee: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Fume cutiiied Teste Mise Fete sigate, 52.2. - Laredo Soybeans, Write Chas, Hiley, Marion, Ala, 
ging shew pri] 20th, »b - - o ac ae a. , Dalian — ac 
Buchanan's Cabbage plants: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; Georgia. m4. a oe a Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas. Jack 
postpaid. ‘Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, April delivery, 
paid. Buchanon’s, Memphis, Tenn. a ny sald Cash with ph ny J. R. Harrison, - ~ et Syocitoa ie Beans, $1.35 bushel. Poyner 
Cabbage and Tomato plants: 5,000, $4.75. Porto ‘offee, Ga. 2 (ae 
Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $7.50; cash with order. Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. Porto Rican and Biloxi Beans, $2.85; delivered your station. Win- 
Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. _  Naney Hall potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 $8; stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. te 
~Frestproof Cabbage, Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion 10.000 $15, _ = Sree Laredo Soybeans, four dollars per bushel; 2% bushel 
— “Bereta “Faress. pong ag mail, $1 and QU AL ITY. “PORTO RICO POTATO bags. Baker & Coleman, Tupelo, Miss. 
a “ * - = ~ ons — PLANTS FROM SELECTED SEED Early Speckled Velvet, 120 pounds $3. Cash with 
‘orto co Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; over five “ “hh? 9 “ z $2 order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Seemed. $1.60. Marglobe Tomato, $1.50 thousand. Bunch or yg wee = oF Suaioha; Mabbeanxs Cases Be ee is. Write 
rompt shipments. Dave Tuten, Baxley, Ga otenatitiats ° = < . Soybeans ; eive . eanu r 
PINEVIEW FARM, PPL ANC EVILLE, AL A. for prices. -Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
Potato and Tomato plants: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50 -_— : - anid 
5,000, $6.25. Cabbage. Collard, Onions: 500, 50c Bunch Porto alee Potato plants, state inspected, $2 Mammoth Yellows $2.10; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos B 65; 
1,000, 95c¢. Cash. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Gs per thousand. M A all, Midway (Bullock County), Oteotans $4.90. W. S. Dudley, La e Landing, N. c: 
—— ee . coer cit ‘Ala — a 
Wakefield Cabbage, also. Rei s Cabbage-Collard, Alabama. eneliiecine Early Speckled Velvet Beans, about 85% sound; 
the kind that heads: 100, 25c; "500, $1; 1,000, $1.50 Pure Porto Rico Potato plants at $1.65 per thou- 2 bushel bags, $2.60 each. W. E. Cook & Son, Ever- 
postpaid. Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. sind, delivered. Send cash with order. 8S, J. Padgett, green. Ala. 
Coffee, Ga. " a 
Cabbage Plants.—Millions ready. 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, a Soybeans.-Mammoth Yellows, $2.20; Tokios, $2; La- 
5. Potato and Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, Improved Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000 to 5,000, redos, $4; Otootans, $6. Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
$7.50. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. $1.65. Dealers $1.50; f.o.b, Baxley. H. B. Stone, somville, N. €. 
a - Thy “y, Ga 
Tomato Plants.—Globe, Stone and Redfield, Cabbage: xley, Bs Genuine QOtootan Soybeans; fine seed, produced my- 
Early Jersey, Dutch, Copenhagen. All postpaid: 500, Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; self; recleaned; $5.50 per bushel. N, P. Gilchrist, 
75c; 1,000, $1. 25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, _Ga. delivered; or $1.50, 1,000, express collect. i Lind- Laurinburg, N. C. 
oes sey, Omega, Ga i 
Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion plants, si, per <a Wire, phone or write for our special prices on Laredo 
1,000, Pepper, Sweet Potato and Eggplants, $2 per Certified red and yellow ~ Porto Rican Potato plants: Beans, stating quantity wanted. Henry County Farm- 
1,000. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, $1.50, 1000; f.o.b. Postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, ers Exchange, Paris, enn, 
Georgia. Fitzgernld, Ga — —<——<—— : 
a Select Early Speckled Velvets, $1.4 40 bushel: Osce- 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties. Millions now Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, ready to ship olas $1.65: Bunch $2.75; Otootans $5.25: Laredos $4: 
ready. 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6; postpaid. ibout April 15th or 20th, $1.75 per 1,000, Savell Mammoth Yellows $2. J. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
r J Tros., Marion, Miss. “ 
ao guaranteed. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Cal- an a” 8 : — ————__. For Sale.—Ninety-Day Speckled Running Velvet 
vit nd snshedttiniaeenanes Mississippi Certified Nancy Hall Porto Rico Potato Beans for seed, $1.30 per bushel. Yellow Flint Corn, 
Plants Ready.—By parcel post: 500, 75 cents; 1,000, plants, per thousand $2.50; postpaid, 5,000, $2. L. $2.50 per bushel. Monticello Milling Co., Monticello, 
$1.25. By express, any quantity, $1 thousand. Ber- Deaton, Belmont, Miss. Florida, 
° , Pp = 4 
—— $1 thousand, Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Pure red skin Porto Rican: $1.75, 1000; 10,000: Otootan Soybeans, $1.50 peck; $5.50 bushel. Ninety 
— $1.65, 1,000: delivered. Boone: $2, 1,000. Ww. oO. Day Velvet Beans, 75c peck; $2.50 bushel. Amber and 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. Orange Cane seed, $2.75 bushel; 3 bushel bag, $7.50 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO Everett Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


PLANTS: $1.75 per 1,000; 
$1.60 per 1,000. 
JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- 
FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed. 


5,000 and up at 








AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 
Buy c.o.d. frostproof plants. All varieties Cabbage, 
Beet and Collard. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. We guarantee 
fine, large plants and prompt shipment. Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 
Rican Potatoes, $1.75; Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet 


Porto 
Peppers, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- 
lect, cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected. 
Millions ready. Good quality and count guaranteed. 
$1.65 1,000. Stone Tomato plants: $1.45 per 1,000; 
lots 10,000, $1. Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage, onion, tomato plants postpaid 200, 50c; 500, 
1,000, $1.50. Collect, $1, 1,000. Nancy Hall, Porto 
Ho potato, pepper, and eggplants postpaid, 500, $1.35; 
1,000, 4 Collect, $1.75 1,000. Hamby Plant Co.. 
Valdosta, Gi Ga 


~ Schroer’s s Better 1 Plants. —Frostproof Cabbage, 
ing varieties: 500, 85c; 1,000 1.50. Onion, Collard 
and Beet plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Fine, large, 
healthy plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Porte Ricans, Early Triumph 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 








lead- 





Potato plants, im. 75 
1,000. April and 


May delivery. Tomato and Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
1,000. Cash th order, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma; Ga. 





. é 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Certified and pure: $1.75 per 1,000. 
W. H. THOMSON, LLOYD, FLORIDA 





Has produced two — gallons to acre. 





Cane 


Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
pounds 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 


Buchanan's Honey 


1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. 


from 21 years’ field selection. The big eared variety, 
carefully selected. Bushel $2.50; half bushel $1.50; 
peck $1. Z. I. Scott, Concord, Ga. 





Certified Neal’s Paymaster seed corn: 1 bushel lots is $3; 
2 to 5 bushel lots $2.75. Tennessee Red Cob at $2.50 
bushel. Big Tennessee Yellow at $2.50 bushel. Run- 
ners White at $2.50 bushel. Pure Neal’s Paymaster 
not certified at $2.50 bushel. Texas Ribbon Cane seed 











at 9c pound. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 
Cotton 

Rucker selected cotton seed, $1 bushel. Order now. 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 

Cook’s Improved Wilt Resistant cotton ~ seed, , ol 
bushel. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, 

Neal’s Paymaster, fleld selected, hand shelled, $3.50 
per bushel. Leslie King, Leighton, Ala. 

Pure Piedmont Cleveland, 45% lint; extra. staple; 
$1.25 per bushel. Cc. Temple, Hartwell, Ga. 

Big Boll Miller cotton planting seed, $4 hundred 
pounds. J. _K. 8. Holland, | Blue Springs , Miss. 


HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
Seed produced on my farm. High germi- 
nation; 48% lint, 1929; handled at gin to 
prevent mixing, $3.25 per hundred; $30 thou- 
sand. M. H. Stewart, Jr., Lexington, Tenn. 


Half and Half.—High linting, big boll; recleaned 
Catalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, 
Alabama. 

1,000 bushels of pure Cook 1010 cotton seed, 
fully ginned, recleaned, $1.25 bushel. H. A. 
Leighton, Ala 








care- 
Rand, 


WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED BIG 
BOLL DIXIE TRIUMPH 
The best wilt resistant cotton known. Also 
high grade commercial seed at lower prices. 
Wire, phone or write for reduced prices to 
close out. 


WM. P. WANNAMAKER 
St. Matthews, S. C. 











Lee Wilson Big Boll (Arkansas) cotton seed, om 
year from breeder, $1 per bushel. Wintergreen Gat- 
dens, Marion, Ala. 

2,000 bushels Wannamaker cotton seed, recleaned, 


one year old, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Senoia, H. & 


Ware. Senoia, Ga. 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 








Addison’s Extra Early.—Absolutely pure, recleaned; 


l-inch staple; 40% lint. $1.25 while they last, W. 
Kirksey, . Lincoln, Ala. Pea 
5,000 bushels fine Half and Half; 10 bushels $10. 


Addison’s, Wannamaker’s, Piedmont, sdme price. 
Young. Birmingham, Ala. 








HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 
ORDER DIRECT FROM GROWERS 


Our crop turned out from 45% to 
50% lint. Our seed are recleaned 
and graded. Price $3.50 per hundred. 


JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS 
Henderson, Tenn. 








91 umorened Porto Rican Potato niente, fan felivery. phis, Tenn. nn 

75 per thousand; 10,000 lots, ousan: Amber, Orange or Red Top, $3.95 hundred pounds. , Resis' lected and 

Hughes, R Rockingham, — Ga. Texas Seeded Ribbon or Japanese Honey, $5 hundred oan Rye ky my F ae oe com poe Cash 
pounds. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 4 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 
Old dealer. Quality and count guar- 


terprise, Ala. 





large lots, $1.25. 


anteed. A. Cameron, Baxley, Ga. 





Rue mens Cane Seed Fl early fodder. Amber, 100 
5 a 























Pure Porto We! Butate lants, government inspected: pounds, $3.7: ange $3.75; mixed fodder ¢ane $3.50; 
1,000, $1.60 more, 50. Plants ready ‘Sagrain $4.75; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5. . Catalogue 
April 1. G. ‘p. ‘Chandler. Hanceville, Ala. free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Porto Rico Potato. rT? carefully selected and gov- 
ernment inspected, $2 per 1,000: postpaid. Cash with P Chufas 
order. 8S. O. Quattiebaum, Rt. 3, Hanceville, Ala. Chufa seed for sale, $3.50 per bushel. J. L. Ross, 

Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.35 per 1,000, Williston, Fila. 

f.o.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- 
livery; cash with order. J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. Corn 
Cook 10-10, recleaned; 95% germination; $1.25 per 
IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO bushel. Leslie King, Leighton, Ala. 
-ANTS Crib Filler.—Hatsting’s Prolific Corn; selected, nub- 

Highest quality; inspected. Full count bed, $2.50 bushel. W, J. McMullan, Newton, Miss. 

and satisfaction guaranteed. $2.25, 1,000; ~Buchanan’s Barly Surprise Corn; earliest white field 

5,000 up, $2.00. “Bunch” Porto Rico: $2.25, corn grown. Peck $1.60; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 


1,000; all plants prepaid. Can fill any order Li 
at once. 


HANCEVILLE PLANT COMPANY 1 


yhis, Tenn. 


bushel $4; 








Seed Corn.—Improved Golden Dent; peck $1.25; 
delivered. John Shepherd, Rt. 4, Bur- 
ington, N. C. 





anceville, Ala. 





Mosby Prolific Seed Corn, the old reliable crib » fie, 


Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican small cob, deep grains. high yields. Selected for 
Potato plants, $1.50. April and May delivery. Wef- ears per stalk, $2.50 per bushel f.o.b. Calhoun City, 
erence, any Methodist minister, C. R. Williams, Alma, Miss. Check, money order or c.o.d. Calhoun County 
Georgia. Farm Bureau. Calhoun City, ss. 





Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Cook’s 307-6 wilt resistant cotton seed; privately gil 
ned, recleaned: $1.25 per bushel; cash with ordet 
Adams Feed €o., Claxton, Ga. 








PIE buon PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BOLL COTTON SEED 
Order direct from the orig- 
inator, Ahead in yield at all Experiment 
Stations. Has all time world recor 
bales on 10 acres) and four bales on one 
No cotton has ever come near these yields. 
One customer writes that it would set 
any man free that was in debt, that 
made two bales per acre on medium } 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked.. 
Ordinarily we are sold out and sem 
back checks before now, but farmers have 
been late getting their money, hence We 


Play ~~ 





have enough left to fill reasonable orders. 
50, $2.255 eo 


Prices: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 
530 or more, $2.00. 

wire will put seed to you in 
plant next day, by express. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FA 
J. O. M. Smith Commerc! 


time to 
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PEDIGREED WANNAMAKER-CLEVE- 
LAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Also high grade commercial seed at lower 
prices. Buy early and save money. Wire, 
phone or write for reduced prices to close 
out. 





WM. P. WANNAMAKER 
St. Matthews, S. C. 
Selected pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, 


43% lint. Over bale per acre entire crop; $1.25 bushel, 
James B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. 








Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Toll cotton 
seed, privately grown and ginned, recleaned and graded, 
$4 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 





COOR’S 307-6 

WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 

1 to 12 bushels at $1.334%4 ner bushel 
12 to 100 bushels at 1.20 per bushel 
Car lots at per bushel 
Delivered at any point in Alabama or 

eorgia. 

Output 35% to 40%. Staple % to 15-16 inch, 
Seed from last pickings discarded. Pri- 
vately ginned., seed are inspected, re 
cleaned and absolutely pure. Bred at my 
Claymore Plantation, Russell County, Ala. 

ARTHUR BUSSEY, COLUMBUS, GA. 


Cook 307-6 Wilt-Resistant.—An early, large boll 
cotton with good staple. d in many tests. Prices 
reasonable. Order early from originator. E. F. Cauthen, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Rhyne’s Cook has led seven years in the wilt-resist- 
ant tests at the Alabama Experiment Station; leads 
or ranks high at all stations. $2.10 per bushel; quan- 
tities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, 
Georgia. 


WILT-RESISTANT COTTON SEED ARE 
SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS 
I have been breeding wilt-resistant cot- 
ton seed for 20 years and I know I have 
the best. I - on five varieties of wilt- 
resistant seed. Viz 
COVINGTON-TOOLE WIL T-RESISTANT 
COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT 
CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT 
All of these — a $6.00 per 100- pound 
sack, freight 
WANNAMAKER- CL VEL AND No. 32 
WILT-RESISTANT and 
LONE STAR WILT-RESISTANT 
At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. 
My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- 
est wilt-resistant seed in the South today 
and they are especially suited for poor 
sandy land. The staple of the Lone Star 
is 1 inch and a little better, and the staple 
of all the other varieties is about % to 1 
inch, The turnout at the gin of all is good 
and bi varieties pick good and all have good 
size bolls except Covington-Toole which is 
small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the ear- 
liest of all and best suited for rich lands 
and heavy weevil infestation. All seed per- 
fectly sound and are reginned, cleaned and 
culled, making them more valuable. Write 
for copy of my 1930 booklet describing my 
seed and my hill dropping planter which 
plants cotton “already chopped” and makes 
more per acre. The booklet is free for 
the asking and if you will farm according 
to this booklet you will cut your cost $5.00 
per acre and increase your yield 25 per cent. 


W. 1 F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. 


Genuine Half and Half, only 500 bushels left. Culled 
ind recleaned; guaranteed pure; carefully picked. 28 
bales ginned at one time, 14 another, one behind the 
other, with gin heads, all conveyors cleaned out. Ger- 
Mination test ran 97%. Combs out % staple and 

ter. $2 per bushel; $6 hundred pounds; $100 ton. 
Fob. Leighton, Ala. W. M. Smith, 














q 





Lespedeza 


Lespedeza. Tom Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 
Ding point, Huntsville. 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3 bushel. 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 


Heavy yielding varieties Lespedeza. 
Hillerest Farm, Atoka, Tenn. 


New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, no Johnson 
stass, $3 per bushel. J. F. Millican, Deerford, La. 


$3.50 $3.50 


Ship- 





Ino. 





Circular free. 








LESPEDEZA SEED 
$3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 


New Crop—Pan-caught—Triple Recleaned. 
Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other 
obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 
Spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 
on market. 


40 DAYS YET TO PLANT 


LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ ASS’N 
Calhoun City, Miss. 











$3.50 $3.50 
Common Lespedeza $3.25 bushel. Korean 85¢ pound. 
jensen grass, other seed. Booklet. Lamberts, Dar- 
pechanan’s recleaned Jane deza; free of Johnso 
coco grass. ushel $3.2 ‘ed 
an's," ee. - il 1 $3.25; 10, $33. Buchan: 
ware crop, pan-caught Lespedeza seed, $3 per bushel. 
Yalobuch but_ strictly clean, dependable seed shipped. 
Mississin) _, _ County Shippers’ Association, Coffeeville, 












Peanuts 


Seed Peanuts.—Runners $4 h 
1 . undred pounds. Poyner 
Sed Co., Dothan, Ala 4 7 




























Se. = on or seattiog. 1 Ala- 

Selekland. Cit . undred pounds. Arnold & 

patent Spanish Peanut seed from field yielding over 
Der acre; 5e pound; % to ton, 4%c. F. D. 

Binal. “eiake Ga. 

pbtebanan’s Long Red Peanuts.—Produces food 





for 
5 pounds $1. 15: 10, $1.90; postpaid. 


Peanuts 


Small White Spanish Peanuts, 4%c pound; Improved Quality baby chicks from South’s finest flocks, Rocks, 
White Spanish, 5%c pound. Mbosby’s Prolific, Hast- Reds, Leghorns: $13, 100; postpaid. Order now, get 
ing’s Prolific or Tennessee Red Cob, $2.50 bushel. perfect satisfaction. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. 
Genuine Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1 bushel. 


Baby Chicks 




















Write for prices on Cane Seed, Velvet Beans. Geo. EVERY CHICK FROM STATE 
M. Callen, Selma, Ala. CERTIFIED FLOCKS 

P The only certified “big breed” hatchery in 

eas Alabama. Every breeder has passed rigid 

Whippoorwill Peas $3.35 bushel; Clays $3.25; Mixed § State inspectors. S. Reds, Parks and 
$3. Choice stock. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. : Thompson Rocks, Fishel Ww yandottes: $15, 

T cep ond coll Cowsead, Giear Crowds and Gud 100; delivered. Marcy “certified” Giants: 
Peanuts. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. $20, 100; delivered. 

Choice Mixed Peas, $3.50 bushel; straight Irons, RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Clays, Unknowns, $3.75. United Farmers, Brunson, Atmore, Ala 
South Carolina. ’ . 

Selected seed Field Peas, Velvet and Soybeans At- Rg est ees males. Tepered wae 
tractive prices. ‘D. F. Moore, Seedsman, Brunson, Light Brahmas, $16. $1 ay SE Eo galt 
South Carolina, postage paid. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 

Wire, phone or write for our special prices on Whip- 


poorwill Peas, stating quantity wanted, 





Henry County 








Farmers Exc! hange, Paris, Tenn. QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Cotton If you are looking for quality give us a 
Seed, Chufas, etc. Large or small lots. Write for trial. All our chicks are hatched from our 
prices. H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. own flocks. Barred Rocks and Reds: $16 
per 100; $75 per 500; $140 per 1,000. White 


Rape 


Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Greatest forage crop 
1 postpaid. 


pounds $1; $1.75; 


Tenn. 


for young stock, 5 0, 


Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


Leghorns: $15 per 100; $70 per 500; $130 per 
1,000. Delivered. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 

















mane te shice at cornbread prices. Reds, 
’ ~ . ” ’ . 3arred Rocks and White Leghorns. Prompt delivery. 
a * yg Be A a gee hs gg Write us number and variety wanted and let us quote 
a Durham Weatherford, Texas Sees price. Garner's Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 
Seve 4 ~ : or wn abama. 

Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky 
Ford Cantaloupe, hand saved from choicest specimens, 
$1 pound; postpaid. _ Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga, 

Watermelon Seed. — Georgia Rattlesnake, Halbert ‘ > 9 - 
Honey, Kleckley Sweet, New Wonder, Stone Mountain, ‘OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 
a watees. one So per pound; postpaid, Baker & From Free Range, Purebred, 

oleman, Tupelo, Miss. Inspected Stock 

Genuine Stone Mountain and Lifsey yi yy 25 50 100 500 
seed, 90c pound, Rockyford and Hales Best pink meat White Leghor 27 5 
Cataloupe seed, 90c pound: postpaid. aS ade Barred a bi: < x4 oo = - 
g on s a ans, Ev s “o,, Atlanta, Ga. mas > eee se - a 
garden seed and beans. verett Seed Co a F White W yandottes 350 650 1200 58.50 

Miscellaneous Seeds Mixed stock .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 42.00 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed, 90% pure $8.80. 
95% pure. $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, 


Otootan, Laredo and Biloxi Soy- 


Sweet Clover 
Return seed 
Kansas. 





All varieties Peas, 








Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 











beans, Running and Bunch Velvet or — } wey 
ri es ’s Bon Yarehouse, East- 
on ~ on prices, Bennett’s Bonded \V Leghorns (Tancred).—Chicks; blood tested, trapnested 
— eae rs —__—_—— flocks; one hundred per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Hastings ‘and Whatleys Prolific and Golden Dent Twenty per cent with order. 25, $4.50; 50, $8.50 
selected seed corn, $2 bushel, Selected Stone Moun- 100, $15; 500, $72.50; 1,000, $140. A. & M. Hatch- 
tain Watermelon seed, $1 pound. Athens Seed Com-_ ery, Carrollton, Ga. 
pany, Athens, Ga. “ 
Buy Southern chicks from blood tested hens. Capa- 
Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio city doubles so orders can be promptly filled. Rush 
Beans. Corn and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. your order. Reds, Rocks and certified Tancred Leg- 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, horns, $15 prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. Madison 
Inc., LaGrange. N. C, County Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 
Sudan Grass, 15c pound; $10 per 100 pounds. Cat 
Tail Millet, 20¢ pound; $14 per 100 pounds. Hastings 
Prolific, Whatleys Prolific Marlboro Prolific Seed FREE BROODER 


Corn, $1 peck; $3.25 per bushel. Write for prices on 
Cowpeas, Cotton Seed and all kinds of pasture grasses. 
Everett Seed Co., Atlanta, | Ga, 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Highest Quits Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, $13; Leg- 
horns, $11; delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed, Elbert 
Hatchery, Elberton, Ga. 





Pineview state certified chicks from _ 250-306 egg 
Rocks. 


MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get ee 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 














Tancred Leghorns and 220-284 egg Barred 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. MILLER HATCHERIES 
— ———_—— Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 

TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS Big, healthy, liveable chicks from high producing, 
carrying blood costing us at rate of $150.00 vigorous range flocks, hatched in the largest and best 
and $200 setting. May chicks, l4c. incubate in Alnpome. Brea right, hatched xight. 
eds, cks, an horns. 00% live delivery. yrite 
BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. for prices, The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 
Chicks.—Quality at low cost. Reds, Rocks: $11, 100; Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 





Minorcas, $12; Tancred Leghorns, heavy mixed, $10. 
Postpaid. Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Chicks Wholesale.—10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. 7%e 
up; prepaid. 00% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 


Mid-West Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS 

From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Our 

chicks are hatched right and gearestecs to 

give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Rig husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed, Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
White Leghorns, $15 per 100; R. I. Reds and 
Barred Rocks, $16 per 100. 


Blackshear Hatchery, Blackshear, Ga. 


orders now. 




















Order your May chicks now at reduced prices. $11.50 
hundred, prepaid. Rocks, Reds, ghorns; electric- 
ally hatched, state accredited; none better, Hamil- 
ton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 





Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons and Wyan- 
dottes, $14 hundred; Leghorn and Anconas, $12 rr 
hundred; Giants and Brahmas, $16 per hundred. t- 
lanta Hatchery, 1968 DeKalb Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOSTER’S QUALITY CHICKS 
State Accredited Reds and Rocks, $13.00 
hundred. Hollywood White Leghorns from 
221 flock average, $15.00 hundred; $70.00 for 

five hundred; prepaid. 
These chicks are hatched from chalk white 
eggs, weighing 25 ounces or more per doz- 
en. Order direct. 
FOSTER’S be gees LEGHORN FARM 
Member I. B. C. Paris, Tenn. 


“Quality First’’ 








state accredited chicks from trap- 
nested stock at $12 per 100 up. Big discount on orders 
booked for May and June delivery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog free. McKenzie Poultry Association, 
McKenzie, Ala. . 





LESTER’S LIVELY CHICKS 
LIVE AND GROW 
Electrically hatched, big, husky chicks, 
from purebred high producing flocks. 
Rocks, Reds, $15.00 hundred. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $13.00 hundred. 
100% live delivery. 
LESTER’S HATCHERY 
117 Broad Street Rome, Ga. 


chicks. _Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. And these fa- 
mous chicks cost no oe than ordinary chicks and we 
give free feed and brooders: with them. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Bushs’ Chicks Live.—Real winter egg production. 
Greater profits from Mother Bush’s winter egg bred 
chicks. ‘1,058 eggs in December,’’ writes Langston. 
20 leading breeds, Tie up. Liberal guarantee; prepaid; 

ee catalog. spring or- 
*Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 30, Clinton, Mo. 








ders now. 





ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY 


OFFERS YOU 
BETTER CHICKS 
BETTER PRICES 
BETTER SERVICE 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks and 
White Wyandottes sent prepaid, 100% alive 
delivery and satisfaction at these low prices: 
25, $4; 50, $7; 100, 
Hatches twice weekly, prompt shipments. 
Order from this ad or write us today. 


The very best accredited and certified Tan- 
cred and Tom Barron White Leghorns at 
$10 per 100 for May delivery. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 


orence, Ala, 





Here’s a Bargain.—Big, strong, livable, electric- 
hatched chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, 
$11; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12. As- 


sorted all kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% alive, 





prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, 
Wellsviile, Mo. - 

Lakenvelders 
Lakenvelders. 15 eggs $2; postpaid, insured. Roscoe 


Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 





¥ Leghorns 





Brown Leghorns, from my state winners. Choice 
stock and eggs reasonable. J. B. Howser, Booneville, 
ee 

Chicks from Densmore Leghorns—the big Leghorns, 





nae bigger eggs, with official records of 200 eggs 
up yearly. tested. Eye-opening prices. 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted. Catalog 
free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
Plymouth Rocks 
Eggs, $1.50 setting: from coated pen, stock direct 
from Parks; permit 30-C-45. Mrs. R. W. Batwick, 
Doerun, Ga.’ 








and beast 
“Se Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


sanocted ee we. Runner woantag: st seed; 


; thousand pounds, 
; banish, Poa. sO ‘hundred pounds et “vith order. 
Tadi Co. hawaties ado 





“a 


11; Wyandottes, Buff Orpington $14; rn Mag 9 
yan es, ons, 
Free brooding lessons, Paducah: 


Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
13; White, Brown, Leghorns, heavy 


Helm’s Hatchery, 


Rhode Island Reds 


Eggs from 1928 Geor National La 
half pelos after ‘April mes favins Bee 





si a 
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Turkeys 
Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 10 for $4. J. W. Up- 
church, Gordo, Ala. 
Pure Bourbon Red aun eggs, $4 dozen. Mrs. J. R. 
Riggs, Fulton, Miss 
Giant Bronze oni eggs. Sired by 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farms, New Haven, Ky. 





Copper-back Bronze Turkeys.—Blue ribbon winners. 





Eggs, poults. Write your needs, Zethel Emerson, 
Bowie, Texas. 

Large Bronze turkey eggs for hatching. Healthy, 
prolific layers. $3.50 dozen. Mrs. W. T. Stewman, 


Sylacauga, Ala, 


Reduced prices on our Goldbank | Giant Bronze baby 
turkeys and eggs. Free book with every order. Write. 
Good news awaits you. Thomas Brothers, Clover, 8S. C. 


Narragansett Turkeys.—Eggs, fifty cents; poults, 
one dollar. Class B stock: eggs, thirty cents; poults, 
sixty cents each. Weekly hatches. Dr. G. V. Cate, 
Brunswick, _ Ga, 


Two or » Seve Boosts 


Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. 


White rel gence White Leghorn and White Indian 
Runner duck eggs: 15, a 50; 30, $2.75; 50, $3.50; 
100, $6; delivered,” B. Williams, Kenarick, , Miss. 

~ White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, "Bronze 


turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
arama catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
nio. 














Peafowl, 
circular. 


Birds. Free 








Poultry Supplies 
GAPE WORM LOSSES may be prevented 
by the use of GAPO, the scientific, easy to 


apply treatment. 50 cents postpaid. Guar- 
anteed or money*refunded. Circular free. 














Gapo Products Co., Inc., Beech Grove, Ind. 
Brooders 
Beck’s Betterbuilt patented portable Poultry and 
Brooder Houses. Payment plan, Kaskaskia, BB60, 
Herrick, Illinois. 
Li 
ivestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
w. Loggins, Somerville, ‘Tenn. 











Essex 
Registered bred Essex gilts, $16; pigs, $8. H. S. 
Bates, Evergreen, Al a. 
Poland-Chinas 
Registered Big Bone Poland China pigs. Write 
for prices. Joe R. Martin, Carrollton, Ga. 
Reduced prices on registered big bone Polands, Pigs, 


males, bred sows orrow, Aliceville, _ Ala. 


Jereeys 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifer calves 
from high producing dams, Sunnycrest Jersey . Farm, 
Commerce, Ga. 


Eight registered 
club; price $100 each. 
(Bullock County), Ala. 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 

Shorthorns 


For Brown Swiss and milking Shorthorn calves write 
Meadow Farms, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 


Two or More Breeds 


Offering Holstein and Guernsey dairy calves. 





for calf 
Midway 


Jersey heifers; just 
M. W. Hall 


right 
& Sons, 








Edge- 





wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Rabbits 
Chinchillas.—Over 300 now ready for delivery. We 
have some of the best young stock in the South as 


well as matured breeders. Price young stock, $2.50 
each and up; matured does, $12.50; bucks $7.50 and 
10. We are the largest breeders Chinchilla rabbits 


in this section. English Rabbitry, Ellaville, Ga. 





Dogs 


English Shepherd and Scotch Collie puppies; shipped 
c.o.d. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Rat Terrier Puppies, 
guaranteed. 





bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 





Hunting Hounds Half Price.—Payment plan. Supply 
atalogue. Kaskaskia, DD18, Herrick, Illinois. 


Pedigreed Police puppies, Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 











Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 





Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 





Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
phis, Tenn. 


Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 





Clothing 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 106 
St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Free sample of 
West Baltimore 





Collections 


collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 


Notes, 
charges unless 
Somerset, 


Accounts, Claims 
collected. 





Fai Machinery 


Deering Separator, practically new. F. H. Allen, 


Newbern, Ala. 





Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 





draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
Honey 


NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY ° 


6 5-pound cans....$2.95- 6 10- pouad cans. ..$5.50 
2 5-gallon cans. ..$9. 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 





Rolls Deve 
Drawer 1112, 


Kodak Finishing 
loped Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


D 





gues 9 


Trial Offer.—Your roll film developed and pot 
ints for 


first 
15e. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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of the Markets 








x he frend 


HE following represent average 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


prices at designated markets, except 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Chicago :— 4 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.05% $0.055% $0.07 ees 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt. 2.45 2.45 67% 1.14 
BEOGE, GUBTEGE, CUE. 2.20. scscccccess 9.75 10.55 11.90 8.14 
oes. medium, native, cet. ....+...11.64 11,95 12.19 7.02 

gs, ordinary firsts, 7 eo ae <6 +.26 4.21% 
He SE: Dy cctenn ss isaseotveree WE ae 16 
Butter, I ee ee ais . M% r 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, Bt: .cccce~ L556 1.13% 1% 1.07% 
rn 10O. 2 OUMOE, OM, ..500cc00080 * 81Y% * 80 * 8834 60% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ...........45. 45% 4, ABY, 43 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..........--18.50 17.50 21.50 17.15 

New York :— ~ 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. ....... .-. 1665 .1490 2075 12: 
Potatoes, L. 1. Kore. 150-16. sack... — rr en - «<sasd~0 

7. ei ~ \“pemana eee 


Apples, York Imperial, RE 
+ Fresh firsts. * No, 3. 








Classified Ads 


Kodak Finishing 


Films Developed Free.— 
Wilson Studio, 





Boll 
Prompt service. 
mingham, Ala. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial eters 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment wre | 
c.0.a, 


8c, 4c, Se, Gc. 
Drawer 1311, Bir- 





a. next kodak 
r &-Son, Dept. 








Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

125 Beautiful Silk and Velvet pieces. 60¢ prepaid, or 
sent c.o.d. Makes beautiful quilts. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Art Shop, Dept. 20, 408 W. Market, Prince- 


ton, Kentucky. 
Quilt Pieces.—2 pound rolls, 





containing approximate- 


ly 15 yards, percales, ginghams, prints, etc., all sizes 
and colors. Pay postman 69c, plus postage. Thomas 
Thompson, Bay Minette, Ala. allan. 

For sale, ladies Rayon hose mill imperfect, “assorted 


twelve pairs 


colors, sample paid 20c, six pairs $1.00, 
Economy Hos- 


$1.80 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
iery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright. 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-E 
Security Bank Building, _Washington, ». ©. 





unpatented. 
St. Louis, 





"(a South Caro- 
McGill Bldg., 





Schools end Colleges 



































Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inat., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syrup 

Pure Cane Syrup, 40c per gallon. Porto .— 35c. 
barrels. W. H. Davis, 312 Montgomery St., Savannah, 
Georgia. Poe seas 

New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; sample free 
35 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. Cash Trad- 
ing Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Tobacco 

Good Leaf Tobacco.—Smoking, chewing; 6 pounds $1. 
Pay postman. Dave Williams, Chatham, Va. 

Tobacco.—Mellow chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; quality 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50; prepaid. J. O. Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, postpaid ood, old, mellowed in bulk: 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Takaka.—Extra good chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. 
Smoking, 10 pounds $1.50. Guarantee satisfaction. Post- 
paid. Grover Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Free from seen: good mild red 
leaf juicy chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. 
Guaranteed. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pawnds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 

ennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 

You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool. Mar- 
fin Tenn. 





Toboore.—Guarantend. Chentes. 5 pounds $1; 12, 


$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 26 Twists $1. 15 
SO Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Ky. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
le. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 


mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Nashville Auto School, 
e. 








Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. ia wanted. 
lurserics, Dept. 25, Concor 


Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants of 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Concord 








Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, ete. Morgan Supply 
» Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet fetiden, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Ne agg aa prefitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. BB, St. Louis, 

We start you without a = Soaps, Extracts, 
Toilet Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 








| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | 
| _—=By G. F, HUNNICUTT | 


J. B. Hindinen’s s Fine Sainte 
and Splendid Pastures 
ILL ROGERS says, “All I know 
is what I read in the papers.” Well, 
all that I know is what I see and hear 
as I travel from place to place and min- 





gle with the farm- 
ers who are really 
doing something 


worth while. 
I spent March 28 





at Commerce, Ga., 

and while there J. 

B. Hardman took 

me out to see his 

fine herd of regis- 

G.F. HUNNIcUTT tered Jerseys and 
his splendid pas- 

tures. He showed me _ two _ imported 


bulls, as magnificent as Jerseys get to be. 
They were three years old, would weigh 
around 1,500 pounds, and have all the 
quality one could desire. He now has a 
herd of 86 mature cows and 20 heifers. 
I was delighted to see a grand old dam 
with capacious, well placed udder and 
then see her heifer two years old that 
was milking from 36 up to 40 pounds a 
day. 

Mr. Hardman’s dairy is surrounded by 
red hills and several of them had become 
washed until all of the natural fertility 








Agents Wanted 











You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

New.—Rubber Soles; cement on_ instantly. Never 
loosen. Outwears leather; waterproof. Sells fast. Test 
at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Irving Park Sta., 
Chicago. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an nu::. “Sell Mendets, a 


patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


A paying 
acter. Take orders 
Good income. Permanent. 
“Getting Ahead.”’ Tanners Shoe 
Boston, Mass. 





position open to representative of char- 
Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Write now for free book, 

Co., 2414 C &t., 





Introducing Hosiery guar- 


Agents—Up to $12 dally. 
126 styles, colors, for Men, 


anteed 6 months or replaced. 





Women, Children. Lowest prices. Auto and hose of- 
fered producers free. Outfit furnished. Wilknit Hos- 
iery Co., Dept. C-4037, Greenfield, Ohio. 

If you want to get your groceries and household 


and a wonderful chance to make 
$15 profit a day besides, send me your name immedi- 
ately. No experience necessary. New Ford sedan free 
to producers. Albert Mills, 5203 Monmouth, Cincin- 
nati, _Ohio. © 


supplies at wholesale, 
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was gone. He has been plowing these 
well, harrowing them nicely, putting on 
some superphosphate and fertilizer and 
seeding them to more than a dozen stand- 
ard varieties of grasses and clovers and 
the results are simply amazing to mé. As 
you know this has been a severe winter 
but his heavy milkers were all grazing on 
a pasture of some 15 acres, where the 
rye was from 12 to 18 inches high, and 
bur clover, crimson clover, red clover, 
and hairy vetch, were from four to six 
inches high. Mr. Hardman has some six 
or seven different pastures and he does 
not allow his cows to run on one until 
the grass has been eaten down to where 
a cow cannot secure a mouthful at each 
bite. He changes them so as to allow the 
grass a chance to make a good growth. 
In one pasture he had no rye but had 
orchard grass, Herd-grass, bluegrass, red 
clover, bur clover, and crimson clover. 


It was certainly a sight worth seeing. 
I measured orchard grass that was 12 
inches high on March 28. You know our 
farmers are so full of the knowledge 
about the things that “you can’t do,” 
that they haven't any room to learn what 
they can do. I certainly know one thing : 
you cannot have a real pasture without 
putting some grass and clover seed in it, 
and I know another thing: it is far 
cheaper to grow feed than it is to buy it. 





THE TEMPERAMENTAL 
PEANUT 


(Concluded from page 8) 





from some fertilizer treatment at Flor- 
ence, S. C. 

The experience of farmers in fertiliz- 
ing peanuts is similar to that of the ex- 
periment stations. In the Georgia and 
Alabama region there is a sharp division 
of opinion, some claiming fertilizers 
have paid and others claiming fertilizers 
have not paid, which means the results 


are not conclusive. In the Virginia- 
North Carolina belt more commercial 


fertilizers are used than in the Georgia- 
Alabama belt, but here the practices are 
not uniform regarding fertilizers, some 
using them under peanuts and others ap- 
plying them to another crop in the rota- 
tion. 

Interpretation of Fertilizer Results. 
—My interpretation of the fertilizer re- 
sults with peanuts is tied up with the 
rainfall during summer. My theory is 
fertilizers in moderate quantities of 500 
pounds or less will give good increases in 
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yields if the rainfall is well distributed 
and heavy enough to prevent drouth, but 
in case of dry, hot weather the fertilizer 
will stimulate the plant to an extra ef- 
fort, with more or less disastrous results 
in lowering the yield. 

The results from the experiment sta- 
tions and the general practices of farm- 
ers in fertilizing peanuts in Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia 
indicates there is a larger response from 
fertilizers in the extreme eastern part of 
the Cotton Belt than in the middle. In Mid- 
dle Georgia some farmers report a large 
increase in yield from 200 pounds of su- 
perphosphate per acre in some years and 
little or no increase in other years. From 
a check up of the kind of years, it seems 
the increases come during the wet sum- 
mers and fail to materialize during the 
dry summers. 


An extreme case of peanuts being in- 
jured by fertilizer has been reported from 
South Africa, where a field of this crop 
was divided in half for a test with super- 
phosphate. The peanuts fertilized with 
only 200 pounds of superphosphate were 
entirely killed during a drouth, and those 
with no fertilizer survived the drouth. A 
similar result might be secured in Cen- 
tral Texas. 


Moderation the Keynote—The most 
outstanding result of experimental work 
with peanuts is the necessity of moderate 
applications of lime and moderate use of 
commercial fertilizer. South of Virginia, 
superphosphate will very probably be bet- 
ter than lime. General farm experience 
indicates on poor lands a small supply 
of nitrogen fertilizer is needed to in- 
crease the size of the vines and help fill 
out the nuts, provided the summer rain- 
fall is ample and constant. It is thought 
potash is also needed by peanuts, cer- 
tainly in potash-deficient soils. 


There remains much to be don@in the 
study of fertilizing peanuts, particularly 
the inter-relations of rainfall, tempera- 
ture, soil, and fertilizer in their effect 
on the peanut crop. The yields in the 
entire peanut growing area need to be 
increased, especially in the Alabama- 
Georgia belt where in 1929 they were 
approximately 600 pounds per acre in- 
stead of 950 pounds as in the older peanut 
growing region. Commercial fertilizer 
will play an important part in increasing 
the yields but the present evidence favors 
using most of the fertilizer under another 
crop more likely to give consistent re- 
turns and to use the peanut crop in get- 
ting what is left in the soil. 
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A TALE OF COTTON BALES 


Here is the way county agents in Mississi 


sity of growing less cotton. The illustration tells the story in 
y y mean that it will take three bales to bring s150. 
the situation and if all of us do our pert the problem will be solved. 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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| TESTED 


AYRSHIRES 
April 24, 1930 


1:00 P.M. 





SALE 








PINEHURST, N. C. 


Pinehurst’s resort season closes 


May 17 until fall. Rather than 
carry so much stock for the 
next 5 months, we offer 


34 Cows, 


2 to 8 Years 


All in excellent condition; accli- 











mated; negative to abortus 
Bang test and T.B. free ; offi- 
cially tested. Official milk re- 


port since last freshenings (Aug. 
1929 to Feb. 1930) to April 23 
given in each case, at sale. To 
March ‘Ist these tests show :— 


10 Cows over 50 pounds 4 per 

cent milk daily. 

Cows over 40 pounds 4 per 

cent milk daily. 

1 Mature Cow under this 
amount. 


11 





12 First-calf Heifers, milking 

20 to 35 pounds daily. 

All records made while accli- 
matizing. Next lactation should 
show 22 cows over 10,000 pounds 
annually; 12 cows 8,000 pounds 
or better. 


Send for Catalog 
Pinehurst Farms 
| PINEHURST, N. C. 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner 
| J. S. DUNLOP, Manager 























HEREFORD 
BULLS 


and heifers for sale. Also 
tan supply Registered cattle 
of other breeds, and high 
grade stock cattle at farm- 


ers’ prices. 

H. C. TAYLOR 
Roanoke, Mo. 
Shipping Station, Armstrong, 
Missouri 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH 
SACKS 





Most mules are getting very old. Thou- 
Sands of young ones going for export. 
Mules will be very high before they 
can be raised. Most of our jacks are 
fron Dr. MeCord, Dr. Hartman, and 


Ben Franklin, 
ro 


THE Cnon FARMS, Lexington, Ky. 
Box T- Phone, Ashland 47 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


RIVERSIDE ( CHICKS 


From the finest laying flocks 
of 13 popular varieties. Easy to 
taise. Special discount on ear- 
ly orders. Send for 1930 cata- 
log. See how others have suc- 
ceeded with our chicks. Post- ) 
paid. Riverside Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 4B, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


the greatest jacks of the 
Write for folder or visit our 

















from our Nationa Contest _—— They 


grow faster, make bettorle ers, L rofits, 
WeIRANTEE PROTECTS Y' , AGAINST L ist2 
.F. San Waren wained 96% of 2000 


rs, 
chicks and was getting eggsin 6 months, Many customers 
report flock averages over 200 caus and income 2 
SPE “~— CES, 


PRI 
REE. 12 varieties 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 525-A, CLINTON, moO. 
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____ PUREBRED POULTRY 


— Sired by pedigreed males. Tecords to 820 cuss. 
ew low prices. Quick shipment. — 
GHORNS anteed to outlay others or part of y 
Money refunded. Big wee bpm Leghorns that lay rd 
White eggs. Hatehing week old pullets. Hens and 
Males half price after “May ion Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
= Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 
eorge B. Ferris, 980 Unien, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(ee 











Send your ad in and we will help you 








DID YOU KNOW— 
By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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HAT milk should not be fed in 

vanized iron containers unless the fol- 
lowing precautions are observed? Place 
new containers in some protected place 
not available to the chickens. Fill with 
milk and allow to stand for 24 hours. 
Throw milk away, thoroughly clean con- 
tainer, and no danger of poison will be 
present from then on. This applies to 
either sweet or sour milk. 


gal- 


2. That molasses makes a good laxa- 
tive for poultry that is more palatable 
and less stringent than Epsom salts? Mo- 
lasses can be used in a wet mash or placed 
in the drinking water. When used in the 
water, use one-half pint to two gallons 
of water. In wet mash use one-half pint 
to wet mash for 40 or 50 hens. When 
used in water, pans must be well washed 
after treatment because molasses fer- 
ments. 


3. That a good whitewash disinfectant for 
spraying interior of poultry houses can 
be economically made as follows? Mix 
ten pounds of slaked lime into 3% gal- 
lons of water. To this solution add one 
pint of disinfectant and one pound of salt. 


4. That lice can economically be de- 
stroved with the use of Black Leaf 40 on 
the perches, nest, and places where birds 
roost? Baby chick quarters should not 
be treated while chicks are present. *This 
material can be obtained from supply 
houses or seed stores. Follow directions 
of manufacturer. 


5. That in giving Epsom salts the fol- 





lowing dosages are recommended for 
different ages of poultry? 

Chicks 3- 5 weeks of age, 5 ounces per 100 
Chicks 5-10 weeks of age, 7 ounces per 100 
Chicks 10-15 weeks of age, 9 ounces per 100 
Chicks 4- 6 months of age, 12 ounces per 100 
Chicks 6-10 months of age, 16 ounces per 100 


Matured birds, 1 pound to each 100 birds 


Small chicks should not need Epsom 
salts. In case it is felt necessary, how- 
ever, the above table will be found help- 
ful. 


6. That in some Western States tuber- 
culosis of fowls is quite prevalent? A sur- 
vey showed 147 flocks out of 200 ex- 
amined to contain diseased birds. Over 
9 per cent of all birds examined had the 
disease. In large flocks 16 per cent of the 
birds over one year of age had tubercu- 
One out of each four 
birds was not fit for consumption. There 
is practically no tuberculosis in Southern 
For this we should be grateful 
and at the same time careful not to intro- 
duce infected stock. 


losis. 


flocks. 


infected | 
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ere Feat and more profit, raise Sieb’s 
chicks. ey are all from guaranteed pure — ft 
of the worid’s finest Blood ine. These hick cokant 


Sieb chick that wei 


rger, mature quicker, an 
ghest degree of perfection as money make: 
five million per he | of oge quality yf gute down cost and enables us to give you 
ie a ices even less an man a ri h: 
Send for FREE cataloy or order from this ad. 0 ~ iit 
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HOGAN TESTED t 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


If you oe larger stronger stock, more e eggs, 
“Oversize” 


OVERSIZE ,g 


CHICKS @ 
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bred for the Business man or woman that raises poutine for profit. 


WHY SIEB CHICKS PAY BETTER 


It costs just as much to raise a chick that weighs 6 Ibs. at 6 months old as it does a 

ighs 8 lbs. at 6months old. It also costs just as much to raise a 

to 80 eggs per year as it does achick that lays 200 or more eggs 

jd ze “— ee. we nove. spent huge sums of money developing the Finest 
—bree 


ding and improvin 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 
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Bt 
Min. S.C. Rd. 


Wh.B 
S.L. Wy. Wh. Bf. Orp. 
Wh. Wyan., R.C.R 
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SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 170 


Members Int'l. & Ill. B. C. P. Association 
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that one quality from year to year, making 
lay better, until they have reached perhaps 
rs. Our great capacity of over 
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STERLING 
Duality Chicks ) 


of Poultry Success 


Here is your chance! 
has put into a book 


advice for poultrymen. 


Sterling Quality Baby 


35 yearscontinuousselection and breeding for 
high productionand fine breed standard, back 


of every single one. Extra vigor, faster 


a pa, greater production, bigger 
pe S| pesvanseochishe willlive in your possession 7 days 
f you nf directions; all chicks that die are replaced 


free of charge. My methods ‘and my stoc' 
able. Follow my met! —you will no 
my Poultry Book 


CLARDY’ S HATCHERY 


A Breeder’s Hatchery] 





: . , = **secrets 
earned in 35 years of poultry raising. 
It’s FREE—write for it today. fi 
gives the history and other details 
of 18 Standard Breeds and invaluable 
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CHICKS C.0O.D. 


accompanies each order. Wire 


hurr 
NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


VE ore CeK CP hs vou ra ee 


GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 








See these attractive prices on return 

mail shipments. Pay your Postman Per 25 mS 
the balance plus postage. Ten noted Rox, Reds ond hid h. Rox.$3.75 $7.00 
laying varieties by the South’s old- | Wh... Bf. Orps.,. Wyan. 4.00 7.50 
est and largest producer of good Jer sey Giants 5.00 9.00 
chicks, Nearly every flock bloodtest- {| Br. and Wh Leghorns... 3.50 6 50 
ed and state inspected. Now’s the | Assorted for broilers... 3.00 9.50 
time to refill your brooders. Attractive and helpful catalog re took, 
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CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


REAL QUALITY CHICKS 


10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday, 
quick shipment. 


100% Live Delivery, Prepaid 25 
SE ELIE ILE PET TOE OTE $3.25 
Barred, Buff and White Rocks ......................4 3.75 
i EE re rire re 3.75 
Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes See 4.00 
OS RE rrr errr re 3.00 


BOX P, 


Order direct from this ad for 


’ 5.50 10.00 38.00 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 










50 100 4 
$6.00 $11.00 $42.00 
7.00 13.00 59.90 
7.00 13.00 50.99 
7.50 14.00 5.60 





| LUNG DIARRHEA OR B. W. D. | 





NEV ERAL inquiries have come to the 
editor lately asking about the so- 


called lung diarrhea. From the description 
of symptoms it is: apparent that chickens 
died suddenly and soon after hatching. 
In all cases the lungs were disintegrated. 

The symptoms are similar to what used 
to be called “brooder pneumonia” but now 
known usually to be caused by bacillary 
white diarrhea or pullorum germ. The 
same germ that causes diarrhea of the 
intestines disintegrates the lungs when 
inhaled. The spread is generally caused 
in the incubator, shipping boxes, or in 
poorly ventilated brooders or batteries. 

To control this disease, incubators 
should be thoroughly disinfected or fumi- 
gated after each hatch. Chicks should be 
taken from the machine as soon as they 
are dried off and placed in shipping boxes 
where they will be in small units. 

It should not be forgotten that the orig- 
inal source is the parent stock that have 
the disease and furnish the germ. Infected 
chicks give off the germ and chickens 
breathing them in have lung trouble. Pure 
air will help in controlling the spread. 


Just tl 
anteed. 


this ad or write for FREE 


SUPER QUALITY CHICKS 


100% alive delivery guar- 
advance, 


1e kind you want right when you want them, 
50c off on each 100 ordered 30 days in 
catalog and complete pric 


25 100 500 = 1,000 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... $4.25 $7.85 $14.85 $72.85 $139.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas. 4.65 8.75 16. 75.00 perks 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons. 5.00 9.00 17.50 
Se | EE ik 5 5 hab ee0s'N 5 0006006. 64004 R00 0406 5.25 9.75 18.50 
White, — — Leghorns and Anconas. 3.75 6.65 12.35 58.75 112.50 
ND. Se a oe ies ec eh cat ash bau vee eeai 3.75 6.85 11.85 50. 50. 112.50 
THE PALMER HATCHERY, SHELBYVI , N. 
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chicks delivered any time. 
when the chicks arrive. All 


Breedi 


prices, 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. 
ing work supervised by expert 
Accredited stock; big ey Writet 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
Pay postman balance 
pure-bred stock. 


FARRON « TANCRED White 
red Rocks, 
ERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL 


BREEDERS. Everything sold 
320 acre exclusive poultry farm. 


Attractive | ®’e-opening 48 page catalogue 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS. 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


FISHEL White Rocks, RUCK 
ERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FAMOUS 












Leghorns, PARKS Bar- 
ER Reds, BY- 


White Wyandotte. BV- 
produced entirely on this 

Moderate prices. Our 
Free. 
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Write for Prices 





Bobs Chicks’ ® 


J.C, Hull Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. 






judg. | DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
ay. 
4th Lexington, Ky. 
— 100 % Live, Healthy 
° Guaranteed 
Real CHICKS 
Chicks Get more for your chickens end 
Real Wide Ribbes Cliche. Boch chick 
Quality healthy, carefully selected. Writ 
Real wo for ores aad Hilioteiien cates 
Service pA 577 BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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eties; prices within reach of all. 
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DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 10!, Brenham, Texas 
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South’s Leading Pro- 
Live delivery, postpaid. 
Free. 








Free Turkey Book 


Every turkey ra 







aiser should have a copy 
key book that tells how 
re for turkeys. SYTAC 
Slackhead and other tur- 
Send for book today. 
SYTAC CO., 


St. Paul, : 




















“B” BATTERY |T@% Demand 


COSTS ARE LOWER ak Ge wa Ges ‘| Built This Cigarette 


Never let a fool kiss you and never let 
kiss fool you. 


CAN 2 LIVE AS CHEAP AS 1? 
WITH He: “Do you think we can manage on my 


salary of twenty dollars a week, darling? 
She: “I think I can—but what will you 
do?” 


SO WOULD WE 
“When my father lathers, 
He lathers rather free; 
I would rather lather father 
Than have father lather me!” 


CONSTANT 


Mrs. Gray: “Ah, Jenny, I wonder if my 
husband will love me when my hair is 
gray.” 

Mrs, Black: “Why not? He’s loved you 
through three shades already.—Tit-Bits. 


MOTHER KNOWS 
Surgeon (to attendant): “Go and get the 
© name of the accident victim so that we can 
inform his mother.” 
Attendant (three minutes later): “He says 
his mother knows his name.” 


YOU SAVE in two ways when you use an Eveready Layerbilt REALISTIC 
“B” Battery. A few cents extra bring you from 25% to 30% Frances, 4 years old, one day came run- 


4 i na ning to her mother and hid in her skirts. 

longer life than is possible with an old-fashioned “B” battery Mother, surprised, asked the cause of her 
fright. 

constructed of individual round cells. And you are not sub- “J was telling myself a story I was mak- 

ing up,” exclaimed Frances, “and there 


ject to the risk of having trouble caused by broken connec- i I a Hg 
tions and other weaknesses in the “B” battery. MUSIC IN THE AIR 


Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries are constructed of flat ittuak tae cc Riveted 
cells with cont.ct direct, from cell to cell. Waste space is ae ts dee eg 
eliminated and more active material (energy-creating sub- 5 lage cg tar oe 
stance) put into the Eveready Layerbilt. You get all “honey” “Oe a Skene, Bake tee. Pee” 
and no “comb.” “Nobody Knees, How High T Az.” 


‘ ‘ ° ° : “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly Field?” 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries come in two sizes, the wMetct ct Mine.” oe 
H H H : “Airily We Roll Along.’’—Life. or ig 


Medium Size No. 485 (price $2.95) and the Large Size No. 486 
(price $4.25), which is illustrated on this page. Eveready om ane ov pep nll Only Buys at 


Two peddlers visited the museum 


Layerbilt construction is unique and is patent-protected. for the first time and were looking at a otteenetenen bans neil 


statue of a Roman gladiator 


Only Eveready builds Layerbilts. One of the arms was broken off at the waiting for a work shirt 
shoulder, the left leg ended at the knee, the with handy cigarette size 
helmet was battered, and there were several 


Economy and greater dependability are assured when you Star seit ct ee te, es ee pocket. Resists sweat and 


use an Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery. brass plete with Wisseey”, nected on it. keeps cigarettes fresh and 
Chak Vike aa , ‘ uncrumpled. Here it is— 


and then ‘Arry asked: ‘‘Wot I want ter know 


Y F I NC, is, if this ‘ere bloke won, wot did the cove with extra ply of fabric 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPAN i, it this ‘ere bloke | with. entre. oly $f: Oy 


General Offices: New York, N.'Y. a. _—_____________________ } new unique patented feature. Bots 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco } HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS | | tom of pocket so made you can push 
By J. P, ALLEY — Copstient, 1980. by up a single cigarette without unbut- 


Gait of Union Carbide | a ci ata ae Ry ell Syndicate, Inc, toning flap. Just what you want. 
; Get These 12 Big Features 
» Re bes—anotl t 
We also make Eveready Raytheon 4-Pillar Tubes—another revolutionary improvemen A AGENT TR \ED YD ex} For Your Dollar 


in radio. With their patented 4-Piliar construction, they give an entirely new standard 
of performance. To get the most from your present radio set, put a new Eveready 

Raytheon in each socket. Nothing else like them. UP A MESS MEETIN’ 
MONGS’ DESE FoLKs 

4 , 
WHUTS OUT O° WORK, 
4 

BuT DeEYs ALL OuT 
RIDIN’ ROUN’ IN DEY 




















Sweat Resisting Cigarette Pocket with 
button flap. 

Big Utility Pocket, with pencil section, 
holds can of tobacco when buttoned. 
All Strain Points Thread Riveted. 
Double Thick Ventilated Arm Pits. 
Conforming Ventilated Yoke. 

Triple Stitched Seams. 

Over-size for Comfort. 

Fashioned Collar. 

Indestructible Buttons. 

Special, Extra Strong Fabrics. 

11. Form-Fitting Shoulder. 

12. Every Garment Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction. 


Treat Yourself to Real Comfort 
Remember, every Big Yank is guaranteed 








ry 
COMNANAW Nm 


~ 


4 os9 Ww rH 
y A not to rip—and welcomes the wash-tub test. 


Most good dealers can show you the new 
Big Yank. Ask to see this great value. No 


er 
Here is the exclusive Eveready Lay- Here is the inside story about every other work shirt like it. If by chance oe 
erbilt construction. Only five solder- 45-volt ““B’”’ battery assembled of sepa- can’t supply you, send $2.00 for two shi 
a ss and two broad connecting bands, rate, individually sealed cells. There are ~— iff and we'll pay the postage. 
alf other eonagetene being mete —~ ” St Bee pouyertns by 29 
matically aste space e iminate ne wires an 0 soldered connections 
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